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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


Just Published 


THE BALDWIN SPELLER 


By 8S. R. SHEAR, Superintendent of Schools, Kingston, N. Y. 
Assisted by MARGARET T. LYNCH, Principal of Public 
School No. 2, White Plains, N. Y. 

Price . . . . 20 cents, 


HE words in this speller were selected by classroom teachers 
after observing the class vocabulary for a year. They include, 
therefore, those words which require special attention, and which 


will be of most immediate practical use to the child. They are ar- 
ranged according to difficulty. The words for each year’s work are 
divided into groups of four lessons each, each group forming a week’s 
work, the fifth lesson of each week being an oral review. In the 
earlier review lessons the accentuation and pronunciation of the 
words are marked. Illustrative sentences show the uses and mean- 
ings of words with the same sound. Among the selections for study 
are such favorites as Whittier’s “ Barefoot Boy” and Longfellow’s 
“Children’s Hour.” The book is based upon “actual conditions in 
the school, and not upon mere theories. 


A Practical Rook 


MILNE’S PRIMARY ARITHIMETIC 


NEW ARITHMETIC for beginners, forming with the author’s 
Intermediate Arithmetic and Standard Arithmetic an ideal 
three - book series. 


spiral system through all the fundamental operations. The work in 
connection with each number is elaborated and carefully developed. 
Among the special features of the book are : — 


1. The illustrations are particularly well chosen and admirably 
adapted for their purpose. 

2. There are many devices to arouse the interest of the child. 

3. There is active work to sustain the interest of the child. 

4. The problems are practical and deal with matters in connec- 
tion with the child’s experience. 

5. Reviews are frequent and well planned. 

6. Inductive work leads the child to discover facts for himself. 

7. Fractions are developed in connection with integers. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


In this book each number from 1 to 100 is developed by 


School 
Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 


packed in cases. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
BOSTON . NEW YORK CHICAGO 


TRANSLUCENT 
(TRADE MARK.) 
BUT NOT FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION 
TRANSPARENT. AND DEFLECTION OF LIGHT, 


Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries. and Chapels. 


BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 


Especially Adapted 
Schoo! Buildings. 


Sole Distributers, 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Baird’s Hand Made Silver Glass 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARITHMETICS 


A New Series of 


In 3 Books 


Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 


Part One, 35 cents; Part Two, 45 cents: Part Three, 55 cents. 


Prepared in answer to the desire for a three-book series combining the plan and methods of the author's 
series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, that furnishes a book for each school year and which is so suc- 


cessful. The Progressive Arithmetics have also some new features of great educational value. 


Samples sent for 25c. each. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


READING NEW, VARIED, AND 


Heroes of Chivalry 


Porto Rico 


By Joseru B. Seasury. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


bea” opportune and valuable book, giving an all-round view of 
durtic Rico — ite people and their ways of life, its scenery, pro- 
ons, industries, history, government, etc. It is interesting to 


iiteeay — as well as their elders — and should be in every school 


The Story of the Philippines 


By Apevine Knapp. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


_. very pleasing story, and one possessing strong character; 
Nein en with Ny aae + such as can be felt for a people only by 
their with them, Miss Knapp has studied the Philippines and 
rate people from their own point of view, and has made an accu- 
‘te study of historical conditions.—Journal of Education. 


These two volumes bring fully up te date the popular and suc. 
ossful Series, The World and Its People. 


Tools and Machines 


By Cuarres Barnarp, Editorial Contributor to The 
Century Dictionary. 84 Illustrations. 60 cents. 


Mr. Barnard is master of an extremely clear and simple style, 
and his book is sure to prove both fascinating and instructive to 
young people. It might wel] have a place in all our schools and 
libraries.—New York World. 


Stories from the Hebrew 
By Joserurne W. Heermans. Illustrated. 42 cents. 


Mrs. Heermans’ skill in selecting the stories [from the Old Tes- 
tament] and in getting the little people to appreciate them as they 
would the most delightful classic written especially for them, 
marks her a master artist.—Journal of Education. 


By Louise Illustrated. 50 cents. 


The children who read “ Heroes of Chivalry” will read liter- 
ature that is worth while. They will enjoy the book because the 
stories have the adventurous and romantic atmosphere of the 4% 
of Chivalry, but the chief merit of the book, perhaps, lies in its /it- 
erary value.—School Education. 

This is the third volume in a unique and admirable series of his- 
torical readers entitled Storie: of Heroes: Vol. 1., Heroes of Myth; 


Vol. Wandering Heroes. 


American Heroes and Heroism 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 
Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Interesting reading for young people. Among the heroes it is 

ratifying to find Parkman, Waring, and Dorothea Dix, as well as 

Washington, Nathan Hale, and tye martial examples that are usu- 
ally presented.—Public Opinion. 
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A GOOD SHORT SALE. 


Lee, Thompson Company, the bankers 
and brokers of the Board of Trade build- 
ing, 131 State street, Boston, thus ana- 
lyze the situation in United States Steel, 


the deduction being, of course, thai it is 
not a buy, but is an excellent ‘short 
sale’ fcr some time to come. They 
have been giving sound advice in their 
letters, and this will, without doubt, 
prove the same. 

“It is an axiom in Wall street,” says 
the Lee, Thompson Company, “that the 
tape selcom goes wrong, although per- 
haps ai tines a trifle previous.” It is 
an almost and unfailing index of the true 
situation as regards a particular stock 
and very often foreshadows important 
events. ‘ihus the decline in the Steel 
comn.on, in spite of the assertions of the 
directors thai the dividend on the com- 
mon sice would not be cut, was gener- 
ally taien as indicating such action. It 
it true that up to the eleventh hour Wall 
street, in a considerable measure, be- 
lieved that the next quarterly dividend 
would be at the rate of four per cent., 
though expecting the subsequent paymenis 
to be passed entirely. The traders were 
of the belief that a reduction from the 
old figure would mean a slump in the 
stock, but as often been the case, the un- 
expected happened. The dividend was 
cut in halves, and the action failed to 
depress the stock materially. It is 
hardly necessary for any of the directors 
to explain the reason for the action 
taken. Net earnings during the past 
quarter decreased $4,640,688, while for the 
past nine months there has been a 
falling off from $7,307,163. The total 
for the three-quarters, however, is still 
large, amounting to $94,013,886 or suffi- 
cient to pay $11,802,144 for sinking funds 
on subsidiary bonds and depreciation, 
$16,233,475 for interest and sinking funds 
on the company’s own bonds, $36,629,475 
for dividends on the stock, and still leave 
a surplus of $29,348,742. This surplus is 
equal to approximately 5.7 per cent. on 
the common stock. The question will 
naturally arise in the minds of many of 
the 34,000 Steel common stockholders, 
why with so large a surplus there a ne- 
cessity of cutting the dividend rate. The 
answer is close at hand in the statement 
of unfilled orders; these show a decrease 
of 1,114,265 tons, or twenty-three per 
cent. It begins to look as if a large re- 
duction in the output of finished ma- 
terial must follow that in the production 
of pig iron. In this regard it is suffi- 
cient that the United States Steel Com- 
pany is preparing to re-enter the foreign 
market, particularly Great Britain, in 
order to dispose cf its surplus supply. 
This is the policy which was pursued so 
successfully by the German iron and 
steel makers during the business depres- 
sion in that country, they finding a 
market for their surplus productions in 
this country at figures which, though 
permitting of small profit, were effica- 
cious in preven.iing stocks from accumu- 
lating. If the United States Steel Com- 
pany can be successful in disposing of its 
surplus product in Europe at low prices, 
while obtaining a profit in this country, 
it may yet be able to continue the pres- 
ent rate of dividends on the common 
stock. In this regard the table of ex- 
ports of iron and steel products from the 
United States, during the past seven 
years is of interest: — 


97,892,036 

It will be seen from the above that 


there has been a large falling off since 
1900 of about $33,000,000 and with the ad- 
vantage of the United States Steel Com- 
panys low cost of production much of 
this loss may yet be regained. Of 
course it is only just to remember that 
earnings last year reached the extraor- 
dinary high figure of $133,000,000, which 
would seemingly permit of a large re- 
duction before dividends would be en- 
dangered. The total requirements last 
year, including funds for depreciation 
and improvements, were about $99,000,- 
000, so that the net earnings showed a 
margin of safety of twenty-five per cent. 
The reduction of the dividend rate on 
the common means a saving of $10,000,000 
a vear, while there were included in the 
disbursements of last year a_ similar 
amount as a special fund for deprecia- 
tion. This would bring the requirements 
to approximately $80,000,000, making the 
margin of safety in last year’s earnings 
$53,000,000, or about forty per cent. Of 
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NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


UP TO DATE 


FITTED FOR LL 
ACCESSORIES 


= Dept. 


Moderate Price 


Write} for 
Particulars 


Four ”’ 


McINTOSH 


CHICAGO 


LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, 
as follows : 


PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
REEDS (2 sizes) 

RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DOIT”’ 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Basketry Department 


Famous Trains 
America 


Among the leaders are The Overland 
Limited, Chicago to San Francisco, 


St. Paul. 


your itinerary. 


W. W. HALL, 
New England”Passenger gent 


and The Pioneer Limited, Chicago to 
Both trains run via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


If you are contemplating a western 
trip, you should see that one, or both, 
of these famous trains is included in 
Rates and descriptive 
booklets on request. 


369 Washington Street 


BOSTON 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 
High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Cotpens. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON, 


Your Theme 


—if you are beens J or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Education 


now in its 24th year. Our complete c&rd-index 
makes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CoO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
por Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anp 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PustisHinc Co., 


29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
34 East 19th 8t., New Yorx. 
878 Wabash Ave... 


course this percentage looks large, and 
would seem to warrant the conclusion 
that two per cent. can be paid upon the 
commor stock without difficulty. How- 
ever, bearing in mind the fact that Steel 
is either “prince or pauper,” it would not 
be surprising if the reaction in the indus- 
try cut down earnings much more than 
forty per cent.; in fact, not a few people 
are of the opinion that next year will see 
dividend on Steel common passed entirely. 
It is row history how James R. Keene 
was employed by Mr. Morgan to manipu- 
late the Steel stocks, and how success- 
fully he succeeded. Once the syndicate, 
however, had concluded its operations 
the stock found less support from in- 
siders, and gradually dropped to its 
proper level. Just how much was un- 
loaded by insiders is, of course, an open 
question, but it is now believed that, 
with their knowledge of actual condi- 
tions, they did not fail to embrace the 
opportunity and unload it. Only the 
other day a Steel man, supposed to hold 
a large block of the issue, was ap- 
proached by a friend, and in the course of 
the conversation, he remarked that he did 
not now hold a single share. This may 
or may not be indicative of the position 
of the majority of Steel insiders, but it 
certainly offers food for reflection. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
_ Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


THE MAGIC LANTERN 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
adoubieforce. Hold attention and makean 
impression not possible to oral instruction. 
Every modern school should have a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon. Write for de- 
scriptive catalogue FREE. Views for all 
branches of study. Cost of equipment light. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 


Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there— their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo. A. Dorsey, Pk.D., Curator 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on the 
Amerind profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents— valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 


Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., Chicago. 


QUICKLY CURES 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and All Diseases 

of the RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting cure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent cases. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. Gives instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggists and by mail. 


Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co. 


310 TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SALARY 


STU DIES.—(LV,) 


[In Journal of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903. ] 


WAGES AND TEACHERS’ 
SERVICK. 


(Address at Teachers’ Federation Meeting, Boston, July 
8, 1903.] 


BY WILLIAM MC ANDREW, 
Principal Girls’ Technical High School, New York. 


| ir. McAndrew is in a position where he can dis- 
cuss the matter of teachers’ wages without thought 
of personal considerations. ‘The New York teachers 
are the best paid in the world, “but,” says City 
Superintendent Maxwell, “by no means excessively 


| 

When I was a boy, in a town that prided itself 
upon excellent schools, teachers were not regarded 
with respect. When I was a young man in college 
the graduates who could get positions in any other 
field than that of teaching were regarded by them- 
selyes and the rest of us as singularly able or fortu- 
nate. The bright fellows who took up teaching 
were known as a matter of course to be merely using 
it to boil the pot while they looked about for some- 
thing worth while. I never met but one really able 
person who says that he went into teaching with the 
deliberate intention of making it a life work. He 
has in my hearing produced such picturesque state- 
ments regarding other things that I believe him to 
he either by inheritance or self-training a fictionist.. 
As we are spoken of, and even as we ourselves speak 
of ourselves, I cannot bring myself to believe other- 
wise than that there is a stigma commonly put upon 
us who are engaged in teaching school. Walter S. 
Pave, who used to edit the Atlantic Monthly here in 
Boston, and who is now the editor of The World’s 
Work in New York, investigated the standing of 
teachers all over the United States. The replies, 
published in his magazine, last February, show that 
almost all the teachers who replied,—and they repre- 
sented every section of the country,—regard the 
public estimate of school men and women as low. 

| do not see how any person who gives this a seri- 
ous thought ean avoid deploring this condition of 
things. It is not that it matters so much to 
teachers personally. Their happiness as mere in- 
dividuals is of no more importance than that of any- 
one else. Where it should bother us is in the fact 
that we feel with all our strength of soul that educa- 
tion is the most vital thing in all the world, and we 
are in duty bound to devote ourself to its advance- 
inent to a place of real and sincere honor. Every 
man and woman in this hall knows that you cannot 
place and maintain education in such alight and at 
the same time have the education furnished by poo- 
ple who are not held in higher regard than the aver- 
ige teacher is held to-day. 

The natural and frequent answer that has been 
)roposed to this objection is this: “If your teacher is 
jot sufficiently respected, don’t whine about it, but 
set worthy of respect.” 

That’s just the point. Let us look at it. What are 
the things that Americans respect? Let us get them. 

Shall I say first, ability? ‘The teacher who has 
real skill: who ean teach a subject quickly, accur- 
itely, so that real and lasting power will come from 
: so that the parent must admit that it is better 
done than the parent could do it; so that, in fact, the 
‘caching is recognizable as the work of an expert pro- 
lessional, is bound to be respected. But I say to you 
“ithont the slightest fear of contradiction that the 
American public does not encourage and does not 
permit a teacher to acquire respectable ability and 
kill. The average salary of men teachers in the 


United States is less than $322 a year, and the aver- 
age pay of women is less than $200 a year. One liy- 
ing on such wages cannot develop skill as an edu- 
cator, because it cannot be done. How could you do 
it?. By reading books? Where are you going to get 
books when your income is less than a dollar a day? 
Even if you could get books, you could not reach an 
adequate perfection of skill by the study of books. 
You must come in contact with progressive men who 
are studying and experimenting. You must, in 
order to achieve skill in this remarkably complex 
business of training human minds, subject yourself 
to a long course of interesting and extensive study. 
You must keep up with the times by attending in- 
spiring and refreshing summer schools in localities 
far distant from your home. ‘ihe average teacher 
cannot acquire ability and skill. It is a financial im- 
possibility. 
Some say that the teacher is not respected because 
she allows herself to get narrow, petty, and con- 
temptible. Do you think any man or woman gets 
narrow on purpose? What broadens people? Good 
literature, good art, good music, good sermons, good 
theatrical representations, fine scenery, mingling 
with the world’s best people, seeing other lands. 
How much of that can the teacher get on less than 
$270 a year? I'ine scenery costs money. Mingling 
with the world’s best people, however plain living 
they may be, costs money. You can’t name me any 
successful occasion of the getting together with the 
best people that does not demand the expenditure of 
cash. ‘Take this gathering here to-night. There are 
thousands of teachers in the United States too poor 
to venture a hundred miles away from home, ‘too 
poor to spare the time to study if they had the books. 
kivery once in a while some sanctimonious thco- 
retical hypocrite deplores the growing tendency of 
teachers to think of the fimancial condition of the 
calling,—"It degrades the profession,” such a one 
complains. But it is as necessary that those direct- 
ing the education of the youth of this country should 
work for better salaries, as it is that a general going 
out to war should think of ammunition. We don’t 
want to teach for it. We want to use it to make us 
teach better. ‘'here’s no occupation in the world 
where increase of pay shows more immediate results 
than in the work of teaching. Iven anew gown 
elevates the grade of the class work. You may laugh 
at this, but you know the truth of it. American 
children respect good clothes. That may be wicked, 
but it’s true, and the elfect of good clothes upon the 
teacher herself is so valuable an agent for cheerful- 
ness, confidence, and enthusiasm, that I want them 
all to have enough money to dress more than ordin- 
arily well, and with a sutflicient variety of costumes 
to break the horrible monotony it must be to a 
teacher and her pupils to see the same clothing in 
school week after week. ‘These things seem to me 
actually to concern good teaching. 1 heard yester- 
day of a man who lost his position in a business 
house, and the first thing he did was to go out and 
huy a fine new suit of clothes. Then he felt so good 
that he went right away to other houses, and by his 
appearance, confidence, and pleasing address he se- 
cured another good position before night. Under 
the present system in most of the schools of the 
country, with the case of putting a teacher out of 
position, $270 a year is scarcely sufficient to afford 
the teacher the use of this effective aid for getting a 
new job. Hither the teachers of America will have 
to be better clothed, or else they should stop teach- 
ing everything else ang devote their time to trying 


to break young America of the habit of admiring’ 


beauty and fitness of dress. 

The whole matter of teachers’ pay lacks dignity. 
‘he great educational associations find themselves 
above it. ‘he officials and leading members have 
been asked to take it up, but they have declined. 

‘This meeting to-night is not under the auspices 
of the venerable and dignified organization which 
brought us to Boston. ‘T'bat association has gone on 
for year after year delivering itself of programs ‘an- 
nually to teach the teachers how to teach better, but 
1 venture to propose to you that the rank and file of 
teachers in the United States at this moment need 
to be put into better physical condition to elevate 
the work of teaching. A body of intellectual workers 
averaging $270 a year cannot carry out the theories 
propounded by the experts of the N. E. A. in Boston 
this week, and they never can, if you should present 
to every one of them the volumes of the proceedings 
of the association from its beginning. The ex- 
hausted farming districts of New England will never 
raise crops as the results of farmers’ institutes until 
somebody buys fertilizers; the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion at Valley Forge didn’t need Baron Steuben’s 
improved military science so much as they wanted 
shoes to wear and food to eat. That is the position 
of the educational forces in America. ‘Theory is now 
a great ways ahead of practice. President Eliot says 
that we have not yet lived up to the ideals proposed 
two hundred years ago. ‘he National Educational 
Association, with all of its contributions to advance 
educational processes, is largely engaged in propos- 
ing things ineapable of realization, because the great 
mass of the people who must do the work are not in 
condition to do the work. We are planning time- 
tables for trains that haven't coal enough to make 
the speed. Unless the association looks to this end 
of the problem, those who are intelligently sincere in 
their devotion to educational advancement must 
organize and do it themselves. 

It is goed, however, to be able to announce that 
President Eliot, President Harper, President Butler, 
and other members of the National association who 
have realized that the manner of life of a teacher is 
vital to her manner of teaching have carried through 
the executive committee a resolution to investigate 
the teacher’s position in America. They have 
authorized a committee of seven members to do this 
and to prepare a report. Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
late United States commissioner of labor, is to be the 
chairman. With his skill as a statistician; with his 
wide knowledge of economic conditions in this coun- 
try, we may expect splendid help for the teachers 
now called upon to do the impossible. To ameliorate 
the condition of teachers now at a disadvantage is, 
J am told, the object of the Teachers’ Federation. 

It is a union for the advancement of American 
education. It declares that the vital point of educa- 
tion is the classroom, and that the one indispensable 
necessity for every successful classroom is a good 
teacher, most carefully trained beforehand with ex- 
pensive instruction, but what is of even more import- 
ance, enabled while engaged in teaching, to live so 
well that her study may continue, her spirit be free, 
her confidence be strengthened, her personality 
broadened, and her life refreshed. This federation, 
standing for advancement of education, must, how- 
ever undignified the action may be called, however 
selfish it may seem, attack and correct that standing 
disgrace to the richest country of the world, that 
average $270 a year. There cannot to any sane per- 
son who has noticed the increase of the cost of liv- 
ing in America in the past twenty-five years, who 
has seen the wages for all other service go from 50 
per cent. to 200 per cent. higher, be any shadow of a 
doubt that the teachers of to-day, if they acknowl- 
edge any devotion whatever to this most essential of 
public duties, must band together now and work for 
such scales of wages as will enable them to render to 
the schools of America the very best service that can 
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possibly be obtained. The teachers must do this. 
The fallacy that supply and demand may be _per- 
mitted to regulate the pay of teachers is ready on the 
lips of thousands of school trustees to-night. Our 
answer to it must be frank and honest. American 
schools are not good enough. We as American 
teachers are not good enough. We cannot make 
them and us good enough on $270 a year. 

‘Said Henry Irving to the supernumerary who 
blundered through an unimportant speech, “Here, 
say your lines like this,” and then the great actor 
showed him how— “Now, will you do that?” “No, 
Sir Henry, I can’t do that—I can’t do that on seven 
shillings a week.” 

This federation must take hold of its problem as 
a very vital piece of work and worthy to be ranked 
among the great reforms of the hour. It is so big 
and complex as to make it worth your best enthusi- 
asm and highest skill. Get together. Learn wisdom 
hy experience. Expect opposition. Expect internal 
jealousies—-for we teachers are in the kindergarien 
class of united work as yet,—expect apathy from 
those whose support you would most naturally look 
for; and above all keep prominent the larger objects 
of the federation; the elevation of the standard. You 
must assume the outside view. The public wants to 
be convinced that they are going to have better 
schools if they pay you more money. This is the 
only ground on which you can with dignity ask for 
it. The complaint that you haven’t enough to live 
on, though it may be true—is a beggar’s complaint. 
The fact is, you haven’t enough to teach on; but 
don’t even put it that way. Put it like this: ‘‘Public, 
you ought to have better schools than you have. 
Come now, Put up for teaching the price you are 
getting for other expert service; treat teachers as you 
are treating professionals of a high order, and we’ll 
give you better schools. 

“Don’t preach to us now in your prosper.ty the gos- 
pel we preached to ourselves in the days of the early 
struggle: that the teacher must forswear the com- 
forts, and the joys of life, and suffer poverty, ne- 
glect, and disrespect that she may experience the 
devotion of martyrdom for public service. That may 
be good for the soul of the teacher, but it’s too tough 
on your children to put them in charge of women 
whose chief subsistence is their self-created mission- 
ary spirit. Put in charge of your classrooms your 
brightest, freshest, manliest men, your handsomest, 
ablest, most charming women; then encourage and 
enable them to stay 20; to grow more able, more 
broad-minded, more handsome, more charming, more 
confident, more enthusiastic, more respected, more 
anxious to render, not ascetic, resigned, and sorrow- 
ing missionary labor, but joyful, grateful, red- 
blooded service to the glory of this republic. 
America, you do need better schools. You are able 
to get the best in the world; you are entitled to 
them. Get ’em!” 


OUR EDUCATIONAL WOKK. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


“More capital is expended on education in the 
Inited States than in the government of the coun- 
try. So sound and useful is the technical education 
of American colleges, that wide-awake British manu- 
facturers are now sending their sons to be educated 
in the United States, instead of sending them to the 
continent.”—Professor Thwaite of England. 

“The American teacher in the Philippines is 
something of a missionary, more of a pioneer, and 
always an American citizen. A thousand American 
teachers, and 3,400 native teachers are giving in- 
struction in something like 2,250 day, evening, and 
high schools, with en enrolment of more than 
225,000 pupils. The whole Philippine problem is 
more or less an educational problem. The Philip- 
pine bureau of education has done more within the 
past two years to give these people a trie conception 
of the benefits of civilization and good government 
than all the other influences ever brought to bear 
upon them throughout all time, with the possible 
exception of the Christianity brought to them by the 
Oatholic church.”—Frederick W. Nash of Manila, in 
Educational Review. 


“The primary reason for the introduction of Eng- 
lish inté the schools is because the Filipinos wanted 
it.’—Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, late general superin- 
tendent of education, in the Philippines. 

“Two years ago less than 200 Filpino (native) 
teachers could teach English, now more than 2,000 
are actually teaching in this language, and daily 
putting in practice methods and ideas learned in the 
American-taught normal schools and from American 
W. Nash. 

“It is rather whether or not the student in the 
carpenter shop who is pounding a nail when no one 
is about, pounds that nail through; whether the 
student who is sweeping a room alone, sweeps out 
the corners and sweeps them clean. It is by such 
little things, done in the line of duty and of pur- 
pose when no one is lookiag, done in the face of op- 
position and insult and discouragement, that suc- 
cess—the real success-—will be won.”—Booker T. 


Washington. 


RELIGION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

We want our children to receive an education that 
will not only make them learned, but pious men and 
women. We want them to be not only polished mem- 
hers of society, but also conscientious Christians. 
We desire for them a training that will form their 
hearts as well as their minds. We wish them to be 
not only men of the world, but, above all, men of 
(iod, 
The religious and secular education of our chil- 
dren cannot be divorced from each other without in- 
flicting a fatal wound upon the soul. The usual con- 
sequence of such a separation is to paralyze the 
moral faculty, and to foment a spirit of indifference 
in matters of faith. Education is to the soul what 
food is to the body. The milk with which the infant 
is nourished at its mother’s breast feeds not only its 


head, but permeates at the same time its heart and 


other organs of the body. 

In like manner the intellectual and moral growth 
of our children should go hand in hand; otherwise 
their education is shallow and fragmentary, and 
often proyes a curse instead of a blessing. Our 
youth must put into practice every day the com- 
mandments of God as well as the rules of arith- 
metic and grammar. How can they familiarize 
themselves with these sacred duties if they are not 
daily ineuleated? 

Guizot, an eminent Protestant writer of France, 
expressed himself so forcibly and clearly on this 
point that I cannot forbear quoting his words: “In 
order,” said Guizot, “to make popular education 
truly good and socially useful, it must be funda- 
mentally religious. It is necessary that national edu- 
cation should be given and received in the midst of 
a religious atmosphere, and that religious impr.s- 
sions and religious observances should penetrate into 
all its parts. Religion is not a study or an exercise 
to he restricted to a certain place or a certain hour; 
it is a faith and a law which ought to be felt every- 
where, and which after this manner alone can exer- 
cise all its beneficial influences upon our mind and 
upon our life.” 

The catechetical instructions given once a week 
in our Sunday schools, though productive of very 
beneficial results, are insufficient to supply the wents 
of our children. They should, as far as possible, 
breathe every day a healthy religious atmosphere in 
those schools in which not only are their minds en- 
lightened, but the seeds of faith, piety, and sound 
morality are nourished and invigorated. By what 
principle of justice can you store their minds with 
earthly knowledge for several hours each day, whi'e 
their hearts, which require more cultivation, must 
be content with the paltry allowance of a few weekly 
lessons ? 

[ am not unmindful of the blessed influence of a 
home education, and especially of a mother’s tute- 
lage. But of what avail is a mother’s toil if the 
seeds of faith which she has planted attain a sickly 
growth in the cheerless atmosphere of a schoolroom 
from which the sun of religion is rigidly excluded? 


The remedy for these defects would be supplied if 
the denominational system which now obtains in 
Canada, were applied in our public schools— 
Authorized Interview. 


LOOKING 


SERIES, VII. NO. Ll. 


IN 0H10. 


One hundred years old and more is the Buckeye 
State, and her glory brightens and heightens with 
her years. Geologically, she is proud, but in the 
carving of her townships she is crude and badly 
mixed, without so much as the Eastern comfort of 
boasting that no two townships are’ alike. In the 
far western section there is a fringe of six-miles- 
square townships; in the northeast a Western Reserve 
scheme evolved by the Connecticut Yankees; in the 
south a few patches surveyed by land speculators, 
who secured a grant in ways more subterranean than 
the underground railroad; in two or three places are 
tracts, surveyed by the United States military 
authorities, of grants secured for beneficiaries of that 
department of the government; then there is a tract 
carved out for some impoverished Frenchmen who 
had befriended us once upon a time, and there are 
others. Irom the standpoint of surveys and grants 
there is nothing on the continent so geographically 
interesting as is Ohio. The poetry and patriotism of 
the famous Ordnance of 1787 are somewhat dis- 
turbed by the alarming historical suspicion that be- 
hind it was more of a real estate boom-scheme than 
love for education and freedom, pure and simple, but 
it would be wicked to suggest such heresy in her 
Centennial year. 

facts cannot be gainsaid: In‘the century, 
Ohio has raised or citizenized more Presidential! 
material than any other state, and in fifty years, 
more men, born or raised in this state, have been 
elected President than in all the other forty-five 
states combined. This cannot be and is not acci- 
dental. Aside from these she has had more men who 
have demonstrated their fitness for leadership and 
many of them for the Presidency than any other 
state. It would be difficult for any other state to 
match it in fifty years: Corwin, Hwing, Bingham, 
Giddings, Stanton, Pendleton, Sherman, Trumbull, 
Chase, Noyes, Brice, McLean, Hanna, Foraker, 
(irosvenor, and Johnson. 

Her public schools have a right to take much 
credit for this, and to her small colleges, numerous, 
scholastic, and inspiring, much honor is due in this 
connection. Nowhere else in the country are there 
so many colleges, so well patronized locally, so schol- 
arly in their standards, so influential with the people. 
As a result, a larger percentage of the men teaching 
in the public schools for the past fifty years are col- 
lege educated. Even her two normal schools of the 
past, private institutions though they are, have had 
largely college methods of life and energy. Ada, 
which I know best, gathers for her summer session 
upwards of 1,300 young men and women who, while 
studying to teach, are more dead-in-earnest for 
knowledge than for method, for inspiration than for 
tricks of teaching. It will never cease to be a sur- 
prise that there can be an institution in which there 
are classes for instruction from 7.30 in the morning 
antil 9 o’clock at night, and that day after day these 
students and their teachers will gather in crowds 
twice a day to hear lectures by an outsider. 

Now, for the first time there are state normal 
schools, but these are attachments to colleges. At 
Oxford and at Athens are strictly professional! 
normal departments, now a year old, with surpris- 
ingly good records as to attendance, and with equip- 
ment that must make them a power in the state. 
Of course these two can never more than suggest an 
adequate supply of teachers for the public schools of 
nearly four and a half million people, but when they 
have set the pace and justified their being there wil! 
he other ways and means worthy the state. 

Nor will any of the colleges suffer. The State 
University at Columbus is more and more becominy 
the pride of the state as the place to which gradu- 
ates from the forty colleges of the state can go for 
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specializing, because here is an equipment of men 
and appliances for research such as none of the col- 
jeges can possess. Nor are Western Reserve, Ober- 
jin and Ohio Wesleyan to allow the state university 
to monopolize this field, for each is taking on univer- 
sity proportions, in some respects, that give it 
national distinetion. To-day there is no state in the 
Union that is so interesting a study educationally as 
js Ohio, where the mighty energy of the people is 
asserting itself out of loyalty, first to the institutions 
ys a whole, and then to its own local college or uni- 
versity. It, has been a delight for some years to 
spend several weeks with the teachers and schoo! 
people of Ohio, and it grows more fascinating as 
one’s acquaintance breadens. A. E. Winship. 


rHE CURRICULUM IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES, 


BY SUPT. J. BS. BURKE, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Are there too many studies in the curriculum of 
the grammar school? is a question to be answered by 
local considerations. The range of studies in one 
community may be more extensive than in another. 
Indeed, this is true of different sections of the same 
city. 

There are certain well-defined essential intellce- 
tual branches, viz.: Arithmetic, writing, geography, 
and nature observations, spelling, one’s native lan- 
guage, history both local and general, music and 
drawing leading to aesthetics, and reading prepara- 
tory to appreciation of literature. All these are 
fundamental, and indispensable to the most ele- 
mentary education, We introduce the child to them 
according to his capacity of comprehension. If we 
attempt to secur too intimate an acquaintance at 
first, and make our work too intensive, there is 
danger—not, however, from the swbjects, but from 
our own faulty methods. 

| believe that instruction in grammar grades 
should be restricted to these fundamental studies. 
Speaking generally, I disapprove of the introduction 
into the elementary schools of algebra, geometry, 
Latin, French, German, or elementary sciences as 
sciences. 'Mhese studies should be reserved for the 
high school where they properly belong. Of course 
such so-called enrichment may be acceptable and 
profitable to some exceptional communities. The 
folly arises when other communities dissimilarly 
constituted attempt to follow their leadership. Al- 
together too frequently in these instances the exten- 
sion of the grammar school curriculum leads to 
overwork and overcrowding, and to the dissipation 
of the time and energies of both teachers and pupils. 


ALWAYS SOMETHING TO LEARN. 


President Eliot was arguing in favor of education 
by “showing how,” before the kindergartens. He 
said that he was learning something every day by 
being “shown how.” 

lle illustrated his point by describing the training 
of medical students, and concluded by telling of an 
old friend of his who had suddenly become deaf in 
one ear, 

“How did it happen?” I asked him. 

“Well, I was blowing my nose the other day, when 
I felt something snap in my ear, followed by an ach- 
Ing and dullness. 

“When the doctor came he said the drum was split, 
and asked how T did it. 

*‘T only blew my nose,’ I told the doctor.” 

““Well, had you opened your mouth when you 
blew your nose you would not now have a damaged 
ear-drum,’ was the medico’s reply. 

“You see, my friend had lived seventy years and 
have never been shown how to blow his nose,” con- 
tinued President Eliot. The application was appre- 
ciated and greeted with a great burst of laughter.— 
Boston Journal. 


There are many kinds of love, as many kinds of light, 
And every kind of love makes a glory in the night. 
There is love that stirs the heart, and love that gives it 


rest, 
But the love that leads life upward is the noblest and 
the best, 


—Henry Van Dyke. 


TRIBUTES TO CHICAGO. 


O City of a Ceutury, 
Fair dawns thy day of jubilee! 
Thou that wert once a waste of sand 
On which the stormy billows beat; 
Engirt by flowery prairie land, 
And forests tracked by stealthy feet, 
Now stately pillared halls displace 
The wigwam of the dark-browed race, . 
And graceful ships with streamers gay 
Lie anchored in the harbor now 
Where birchen barks sped on their way, 
With dusky warriors at the prow. 


Fair City of a Century! 

Well may thy sons be proud of thee! 
Thy halls of commerce touch the skies, 
And down each elm-lined avenue, 
What princely habitations rise— 
In fairy vistas to the view! 


Here Art, and Music, and Romance 
Greet us with an inspiring glance, 
And sweet Saint Charity presides 
Within thy halls with voice that cheers— 
The noblest of thy heaven-born guides, 
She glorifies thy hundred years. 
—M. A. M. C. 


Queen of the five unsalted sister seas, 
Without a birthright in the ancient time, 
Rearing thy throne on earth’s primeval shrine, 
Hastening thy growth beyond the law’s decrees, 
We hail thee not as mother, on our knees, 
But call thee sister in thy strength’s full prime, 
And young together march in perfect rhyme 
To face the future, and in facing seize. 
We love thee not for some poetic past, 
Or tainted ruins black with blood and rust, 
We love thee for thyself, nor stand aghast. 
When thou hast said, “I will,” we say, “We must.” 
And young together force with forces massed 
Will humble all our rivals in the dust. 
—Clifford Snowden. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOUL.—(XX].) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Born, Eeclesfechan, Scotland, December 4, 1795. 
Graduated Edinburgh University, 1813, 
Married Jane Baillie Welsh, 1826. 

Rector Edinburgh University, 1865. 

Died, Chelsea, London, February 5, 1881. 

Carlyle came from humble, but highly respectable 
Scotch stock. The family home was in Dumfrie- 
shire, near Solway Firth. 

The boy, coached by his parents, was precocious 
in his first school. He was “reported complete in 
English” at seven. At Annan Academy, he read 
Latin and French fluently. But his companions 
bullied him mercilessly. He afterwards spoke of 
them as “coarse, misguided, and tyrannous cubs,” 
and said that he “gave them shake for shake.” 

He walked the full 100 miles between his home 
and Edinburgh, where he went to college. Of the 
authors he studied there he had and voiced some 
candid opinions. ‘Tacitus and Virgil were “really 
interesting,” Horace “egotistical,” while Cicero was 
“a windy person and a weariness.” 

Upon graduation, he had difficulty in finding his 
proper niche. He thought of the ministry, but soon 
gave up that thought. He tried teaching, but did 
not like it. He considered the law, but that dream 
soon faded. He acted as private tutor, but only for 
a short time. He meditated emigrating to America, 
whither some of his family had gone, but the emigra- 
tion fever was but a brief attack. 

Then an opening came to do literary work. He 
began by writing articles for a new encyclopaedia, 
and translated Legendre’s “Elements of Geometry” 
from the French. German themes attracted him, 
and he wrote a “Life of Schiller,” and translated 
(joethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” For the famous Edin- 
burgh Review he wrote articles on “Burns,” “Samuel 
Johnson,” “Voltaire,” “Diderot.” “Richter,” and 
others. 

Meanwhile, he had married Miss Welsh, who by 
her father’s side was a descendant of the noted 
Scotch reformer, John Knox, and who was his life- 
long, and, if certain rumors are at all true, his 
patient and enduring spouse. i 

As a serial, he began his strong work—‘Sarior 
Resartus”—for Fraser’s Magazine. It was a singular 
book, dealing in a mystical and grotesque way with 
the Philosophy of Clothes, and proving how largely 
his mind was under the domination of German modes 
of thought. The impressions of the city that came 


to Tenfelsdroch at his attic window are among the 
most vivid of any found in any literature. 

About 1830, he determined to-settle in London, 
but was in such financial straits, that he had to bor- 
row the money to get there. He located in the dis- 
trict of Chelsea, where he resided the rest of his life. 

His famous “French Revolution” was published 
in 1837. He loaned the manuscript of the first vol- 
ume to John Stuart Mill, who carelessly laid it on the 
study floor, and the maid, thinking it waste paper, 
burned it. But with exquisite patience, Carlyle re- 
produced it. This volume established his genius as 
of the highest order. 

“Eleroes and Hero Worship” appeared first as lec- 
tures, and afterwards was published. ‘Then came his 
“Cromwell,” a book that completely revolutionized 
the current estimate of the Great Dictator. 

It occupied the larger part of fourteen years to 
produce his most pretentious work—“The History of 
Frederick the Great.” It was concluded in 1865, and 
gave such satisfaction to the German people that he 
was granted the Prussian Order of Merit, which he 
accepted. But when Disraeli offered him a baron- 
etey and a civil pension, he positively declined both. 

The same year—1865, he was elected Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University, and was given a most en- 
thusiastic welcome. But his visit to his old univer- 
sity was saddened by the tidings that his wife had 
died suddenly while driving in the park. He never 
overcame the grief of his wife’s death, and wrote no 
great work afterwards. His mentor and best helper 
Was gone, 

His eightieth birthday was made memorable by 
visits from many friends, and messages from others, 
among which was a choice letter from Bismarck. 
He lived six years beyond this celebration, and upon 
his death a desire was expressed to bury him in the 
great abbey. But he had wished to be laid away in 
Keclesfechan, and his wish was granted. 

Carlyle had a literary style peculiar to himeelf. 
Ile ran in no other author’s grooves, neither in 
opinion nor plan. His sentences are frequently 
eruptive and ejaculatory, but most telling, and at 
times sublime. Oftentimes, and especially during 
his later years, he was quite pessimistic about the 
outcome of affairs. The growth of democracy in 
Britain to him was as dangerous as “shooting 
Niagara.” But, allowing for all his eccentricities, 
he exerted a tremendous influence on English lit ra- 
ture, and must be accounted among the greatest 
essayvists Britain has ever produced. 


TEACHING OF MORALS AT SCHOOL. 


BY ARMAND MILLER, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Though not prepared to suggest just how such a 
course should be conducted, I firmly believe that in 
every schoo! there should be classes which have the 
sole object of teaching morals. This work would 
probably have to be in the nature of lectures and 
conversations. Classes in morals and ethies are just 
as appropriate in the school as in the church. They 
would have the decided advantage of reaching a 
much larger number and of coming right into the 
every day life of the children. It certainly is danger- 
ous to train the intellect without to a corresponding 
degree developing the moral sense. With the higher 
education comes increased complexity of life with its 
greater temptations and deeper pitfalls. Unless the 
whole character is well rounded, and high ideals 
firmly fixed, the increased power may be turned 
into the wrong channels. One of the most serious 
faults likely to be developed, and one that is at the 
root of very much of the evil of this world, is envy. 
The tendency of the age, especially in our country, 
is altogether too much toward striving madly for 
wealth, and too many of the questions of education 
are weighed on the balance with dollars and cents. 
By which T mean that, in selecting studies, the qurs- 
tion too often is, “How much will this help me to 
make money?” rather than, “How much will this 
help me to lead a noble, useful, intellectual, happy 
life, such that the world shall be better off for my 
having lived in it.” It seems to me that much 
might be done to counteract this growing tendency. 
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SIXTH GRADE GEOGKAPH Y. 


[From Watertown [Mass.] School Report.] 

The essential points in our plan of work are these: 
Virst, the characteristics of each section are to be 
brought out, and one section constantly compare: 
with another. The typical industries of the differ- 
ent parts of the country are to be known thoroughly. 
Second, the study is to be illumined by trips to 
places and industries in this vicinity, by typical pic- 
tures, and by typical specimens. Third, correspond- 
ence is to be carried on with pupils living in the more 
interesting and important sections, and pictures and 
specimens are to be exchanged. Fourth, imaginary 
journeys are to be planned with the aid of railroad 
time-tables and folders, making the preparations as 
practical as if the journey were to be a real one. 
Fifth, the investigation method is to be used when- 
ever possible; the pupils are to make their own dis- 
eoveries, and report their own results. 

The following are the points to be emphasized in 
studying the different groups of states. The location 
of cities, rivers, boundaries, is incidental, not an end 
in itself. The suggestions at the end of each chap- 
ter are good and should be used. It is a good plan to 
correlate history. 

New England states. Lumbering. Investigate 
further. let pictures. How is maple sugar made? 
Get specimens. Vaper Making. How is it done? 
Get specimens of pulp. Granite and Marble. Get 
specimens. Fishing. Read “Captains Courageous.” 
Get pictures. Farming. Why are there no large 
farms? (later, Western agriculture). Market garden- 
ing in Watertown for special reports. Pupils are to 
investigate, taking a given garden, finding owner, 
number and kinds of crops, help employed, where 
and how sold, ete. Take a photograph. Manufac- 
tures. What are the principal industries? Collect 
from magazines advertisements of typical things 
manufactured. Get specimens of shoe and woolen 
manufacturing. Manufacture of Woolen Goods, for 
special study. Study carefully the different steps in 
the manufacture, illustrating with specimens and 
Visit Aetna mills and wr'te 
up the trip. Summer Resorts. Plan a trip to the 
White Mountains. Get pictures. Select a hotel. 
Get folders, rates, ete. Study Boston & Maine time- 
tables for route, time, fare. 

While studying the New England states the pupil: 
take a trip to Boston. This trip will form a basis for 
their trips—-imaginary ones—-to other cities, and can 
he used in corresponding with children in other 
parts of the country. Places and sights most chara:- 
teristic of Bosten should be visited, such as Copley 
square with the surrounding buildings [A special 
trip is made at another time to the Library and Art 
Museum], Tremont sireet and the Public Gardens 
and Common, the subway, the State House, King’s 
Chapel, Washirg on street, noting its narrowness and 
crookedness, the Old South church, Old State House, 
cite of Bosicn massacre, the South station, and a 
visit to a we'l equipped through train. This trip 
should be car fully prepared beforehand by the 
teacher by talks and pictures, so that the pupils will 
know just what they are going to see. Cameras 
chould be carried and photographs taken, to be used 
in illustrating the story of the trip which each pupil 
will write up. ‘Two or three months later, after the 
correspondence with children in other cities has be- 
gun, pupils will realize better the need of knowing 
well their own city, and a second trip may profitably 
be taken. 

Middle Atlantic States. Emphasis is to be put on 
the coal and iron industries, on New York city, and 
Washington, and how to get there. On these sub- 
jects, as in all points during the year’s work marked 
for special study, the pupils should be given as thor- 
ough, detailed, practical, and real information as it is 


pictures of machines. 


possible to give them. 

(‘oal. In the study of coal mining use reference 
hooks, especially Greene’s “Coal and the Coal Mines.” 
Have the children read mining stories, such as 
Greene’s “Blind Brother” and Munroe’s “Derrick 
Sterling.’ Write to pupils in Scranton who will tell 
of their visits to coal mines. Exchange specimens 
and pictures. Write up the story of coal mining. 

Iron. Study in same thorough way and conclude 


with a carefully prepared visit to Walker & Pratt’s 
foundry. Get specimens and photographs and write 
up the trip. 

A Visit to New York City. First have pupils 
write for folders. With one in the hand of each 
pupil put topics on the board, and have pupils get 
their own information after the “investigation 
method.” Topics, such as the following, based on 
the B. & A. Springfield line folders, will give sugges- 
tions for the preparation of the other trips. 

How many trains daily via the B. & A. to New 
York? How far is it by this route? How long does 
it take? What is the fare? Which train would you 
prefer to take and why? What is a “vestibuled 
train’? What is a “sleeping car”? a “parlor car’’? 
What is the additional fare in a sleeping car? How 
would you get your baggage to Boston? Can you 
take the train at any other point in Boston than the 
South station? What are the principal places pas el 
through? What are some of the other ways of get- 
ting to New. Yors? Which way would you prefer to 
go and why? Irom a New York newspaper se'ect, 
with the teacher's advice, a hotel. Write to the hotel 
for rates. Find out how to get to the hotel from the 
Grand Central station. 

Study carefully with pictures some of the inter- 
esting and typical sights of New York, such as 
Broadway, Central Park, the b'g buildings, Brooklyn 
bridge, Statue of Liberty, etc. Have a map of New 
York. Note the plan of streets. Find how to get 
from one point to another. Compare constantly with 
Boston. Exchange souvenir postals with pupils in 
New York. Arrange if possible to have a talk given 
at school by some one well acquainted with the city. 

Plan in a similar way a trip to Washington, using 
folders of the Pennsylvania line. 

Other topics which might receive attention are 
these: Oysters. Find out where our oysters come 
from. Agriculture, Dairying, Tobacco, Fruits, Salt, 
Oil. Get pictures of oil wells. Standard Oil com- 
pany. Where does our oil come from and how is it 
brought here? How much does it cost? Niagara 
Falls. Arrange a trip via the New York Central to 
the Falls. 

Southern States. These are the topics for particu- 
lar attention in the study of this group: Cotton, its 
growth and manufacture. Study thoroughly. Use 
pictures of cotton fields. Get specimens of cotton. 
Get the box put up by Clark’s 0. N. T. Co., illus- 
trating the steps in manufacture. Use the ‘Story 
of the Cotton Plant,” Appleton. Find out about im- 
portant cotton manufacturing and shipping centres 
in the South. Where are the goods sold in Water- 
town manufactured? Correspond with pupils living 
in cotton growing regions and exchange pictures and 
specimens. <A trip to St. Augustine and Ponce de 
Leon hotel. In arranging this trip follow the in- 
vestigation method already suggested for the trip to 
New York, using folders of the Seaboard Florida 
limited from New York, and folders issued by the 
hotel. “Winter Homes in a Summer Land,” pub- 
lished by the Southern railway, is a good folder for 
pupils to study. A trip to New Orleans. Study as 
before, using folders of the New York and New 
Orleans Short Line. Use maps of the city and ar- 
range for a talk by some one who has been there. 
In studying the city put aside the text-book and use 
the folder, “New Orleans for the Tourist,” published 
by the I. ©. R. R. In connection with New Orleans 
make a special siudy of the manufacture of sugar 
am] molasses. Find out from the grocery store where 
our sugar and molasses come from, and the price. 
Correspond and exchange pictures and specimens 
with pupils in New Orleans. 

Other topics for less attention are these: Southern 
Forests, Turpentine, Rice, Fruits, Manufacturing in 
the South. 

Central States. Pay especial attention to care- 
fully working out the following topics: A trip from 
Boston to Chicago. Get time-tables of the Michigan 
Central and study arrangements for the trip in de- 
tail, in accordance with the suggestions already 


given. Carefully planned lessons on Chicago, using 


pictures and comparing with Boston, concluding 
with a talk on the city by some one acquainted with 
it. Wheat Raising in the Red River Valley. Get 


[ Continued on page 278. | 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS IN MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 
[For the Harvard ‘‘Required English,” 1904.] 


What characteristics of Milton do the “Sonnets” re- 
veal? 

Explain, sentence by sentence, the paragraph begin- 
ning “His public conduct,” ete. 

Is Macaulay looking at.that period with his own or 
with Milton’s eyes? 

“Milton was the most devoted and eloquent literary 
champion.” What did Milton write at this period? 

What is the “naked constitutional question” which 
Macaulay asks later, and how does he answer it? 

What was the present occasion of Macaulay’s writing 
the paragraph beginning, “The principles of the Revo- 
lution”? 

What does Macaulay mean in saying, “The Doctrine 
of Divine Right, which has now come back to us, like 
a thief from transportation, under the alias of Legiti- 
macy”? 

What idea of the character of Charles I. do you get 
from these pages of Macaulay ? 

What idea of the attitude of the people? 

“They were compelled to choose whether they would 
trust a tyrant or conquer him.” Which did they choose’ 

Would you call the paragraph beginning, “The ene- 
mies of parliament,” a remarkable paragraph? Why? 

What is Macaulay’s view of the results of the Civil 
War? 

“They were the price of our liberty.” In what par- 
ticulars? 

What is Macaulay’s climax in the next paragraph, 
“If it were possible’? 

How was Milton related both to church and to state? 

In what way is the sentence, “The government had 
prohibited free discussion,” significant in an essay on 
Milton? 

Illustrate the statement: “Milton stood firmly by the 
cause of public liberty.” 

Illustrate: “The line of conduct which he pursued 
with regard to the execution of the king.” 

How many years and what events in English history 
are condensed into the one sentence, “Those who drove 
James from his throne’? Are such sentences charac- 
teristic of Macaulay? What others will you compare 
with this? - 

Note the quotation, “Who on the fifth of November,” 
etc., as a reminder of the obsolete observance of Gun- 
powder Plot Day as a national thanksgiving day. Also 
the reference to the fast in commemoration of King 
Charles, martyr. 

What is the reference, “We cannot censure Milton for 
wishing to change that opinion”? 

What idea of Milton do you get from the opening of 
this paragraph? Does it define his individuality 
sharply? 

Which is apparently more forcible in it; Macaulay’s 
feeling for the event, or his feeling for Milton? 

Should you judge from it that Macaulay’s judgment 
of the period had been influenced, perhaps modified, by 
Milton? 

Is that paragraph strong as refutation? 

Outline Macaulay’s estimate of Cromwell. 

“That Milton chose well.” What was Milton’s choice? 

Who were the “Independents”? 

Explain, “The Presbyterians deserted all their old 
principles.” 

Explain, “The King cringed to his rival,” ete. 

Explain, “pocketed her degrading insults, and her 
more degrading gold.” 

Explain, “The government had just ability enough to 
deceive, and just religion enough to persecute.” 

Explain, historically, “Till the race, accursed of God 
and man was a second time driven forth.” 

Explain the references in “England abounded with 
fickle and selfish politicians.” 

What idea of the Puritans does Macaulay give you? 

Of the Royalists? 

Apply references from Milton’s life, or quotations 
from his poems, to Macaulay’s statements, “From the 
parliament and from the court,” etc. 

Where is to be found the quotations given? 

What sense of Milton’s personality do you get from 
this paragraph? 

What is Milton’s appeal for the liberty of the Press? 

How does it rank among his works? 

What do you judge from Macaulay was his purpose 
in writing it? 

What of its success? 

Explain, “He fought their perilous battle, but he 
turned away with disdain from their insolent triumph.” 

Explain, “to save free conscience from the paw of the 
Presbyterian wolf.” 
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explain, “called upon Cromwell to break the secular 
chain.” 

what idea do you get from Macaulay of the method 
of Milton’s work? Of the power of it? Of the charac- 
ter of his prose works? 

What famous lines illustrate, “He wrote with incom- 
parable energy and eloquence against the bishops.” 

What picture does Macaulay’s tribute make for you? 

Is it forcible enough to make you forget Macaulay, 
and imagine yourself to be the ‘We,’ or do you still 
think of Macaulay as showing you his portrait of Milton? 

Is the next paragraph in character with - 


Cut No. 3. The Japanese palms and lanterns 
can be sketched upon the black surface of the board, 
the palms with green crayon, and the lanterns copied 
from real ones. 

To accompany this latter frieze a Japanese screen 
of three panels can be made to do duty as a calendar 
for three months, or a year, if one doesn’t tire of it 
before the end of that time, the calendars being 
erased every three months, and new ones sub- 
stituted. 


Macaulay? Should you call him a hero- 
worshipper from this essay? Does he 
ever seem to forget himself entirely? 

How should you criticise Macaulay’s 
criticism of Milton? 

Taking it, topic. by topic, and dropping 
excursions, What complete estimate do 
you get of Milton from the essay? 
’ Has Macaulay made Milton alive to 
you, or has he given you a series of portraits? 
: Do you read Milton with greater love, as well as with 
greater intelligence, after studying this essay? 

Do you feel better acquainted with the man as well 
as with the poet and author? 


BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


| am a believer in blackboards. In primary 
vrades it seems hardly possible to use them too free- 
ly. The unskilful fingers of first grade children 
will do better work with pencil and paper later in 


4 


VA 

All blackboard work is more artistic and effective 
if the colors are ‘toned down” with charcoal. 

Country teachers, whose blackboard space is nearly 
always limited, instead of using any of this for 
decorative purposes can purchase the black pattern 
paper, which comes in sheets (two feet by three) and 
is jet black in color, The price of this is usually 
but one cent per sheet. 

A frieze of this cam be tacked above the board, 
and the figures drawn upon it with white 
crayon, which it takes fairly well. If the crayon 
is first dipped in mucilage, the drawings can 


be preserved indefin- 
itely, as the mucilage 
prevents rubbing. 
The paper also 
comes in browns and 
maroons, but for 
general effects the 


the year if they get their first training upon the 
blackboard, where there is plenty of space. 

Virst efforts in drawing are nearly always smaller 
than they should be, and from numberless experi- 
ments, I am inelined to think this is due, partly at 
least, to the limitations of pencil, or pen and paper, 
for with a blackboard upon which to begin the 
work the fault is soon corrected. 

For this reason, in spite of the present tendency 
toward blackboard decorations, which undoubtedly 
add much to the beauty of the room, I would leave 
plenty of space for my own work and that of the 
children. In most schoolrooms this can easily be 


black is best. 


EIGHT CHAPTERS OF UNITED STATES 
HISTORY. 


BY ELIZABETH P, TAPLEY, 

I. A man kneeling alone in the snow and pray- 
ing for the prosperity of his country. 

Il. Two men in a dangerous undertaking. One 
is hanging a signal which the other will see, and 


hasten to warn the neighborhood of coming foes. 


III. Three little ships setting out on an unknown 


sea. 
TV. Four men on 


a lonely road at 
night; one is tha 
just-captured pris- 


done, and still leave enough room for decorative 
purposes. 

Little hands cannot reach very high, and if the 
lower part of the board is available, it will probably 
be amply sufficient for all work they need to do, and 
the blackboard may be made a “thing of beauty” 
with merely the monthly calendar and a frieze run- 
ning across the upper portion of each board. 

For those who care to try the experiment here are 
a few illustrations which may be used:— 

No. 1 is a row of “brownies,” and these may be 
repeated upon each board, or other and different 
ones can be used, giving more variety. To put these 
upon the blackboard, measure the space to be allowed 
and go over the whole evenly with white (or colored) 
crayon, using the side, and working until it is evenly 
distributed, and a solid color is obtained. From 
strong paper cut the “brownie” patterns and out- 
line these upon the white or colored surface with 
charcoal, or a brush dipped in ink. (The ink gives 
the most satisfactory results.) Fill in this outline 
with the chareoal, or brush, leaving the eyes, etc., 
white. 

Cut No. 2, swallows flitting across a cloud-swept 
‘ky, is quite effective when used upon each board. 
Go over the allotted space with blue crayon for the 
background. The clouds are made with white crayon 
laid on lightly, and the swallows outlined with ink 
or charcoal, and “filled in” with the same medium, 
as in the “brownie” frieze, 


== oner, who carries in 
his bects a traitor’s secrets. 

V. Five men siiting around the council tab'e. 
They are the wise ruler and his chosen helpers who 
will safely guide the new government through the 
difficulties and perplexities that lie on every hand. 

VI. Early Sunday morning. Six big vessels 
creeping silently into the harbor, ready armed for the 
battle that will come with the sunrise. 

VII. Seven brave seamen—six volunteers and a 
stowaway—entering a foreign harbor under fire of 
the enemies’ guns; suddenly their boat is sunk—just 
as they intended—and they escape on a raft. 

VIII. Fight statesmen in solemn session. Before 
them is a famous document which they have just 
signed—one that will bring joy, freedom, and woo— 
and will increase the war already going on. 

Answers next week. 


We increase the general efficiency of the mind 
when we improve any one form of conscious process, 
is a delightful statement of the attitude of modern 


psychology. 


It was no less than Emerson who said, “the 
machine unmans the user. What he gains in mak- 
ing cloth he loses in power.” This is eminently true 
of the machinery of education, of reform, of the 
church, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


THE SACCHARINE BERT. 

The beet-sugar product of this country for this year is 
estimated by the Sugar Trade Journal as about 233,000 
tons. Of this amount, Michigan is credited with 74,000 
tons, and California with 62,000. Colorado, Utah, and 
Nebraska will each produce’ 10,000 tons and over. But 
as the United States consumed 2,566,000 tons of sugar 
last year, it will be scen that he beet-sugar industry is 
last year, it will be seen that the beet-sugar industry is 


THE LINCOLN CAR. 


The famous “Lincoln Car” is to be on exhibition at 
the approaching exposition at St. Louis. This car, which 
is iron-clad, was built at the military workshops at Alex- 
andria, Va., in 1864. Shortly afterwards it bore the re- 
mains of the martyred president from Washington, D. C., 
to Springfield, 111. Subsequently it came into the posses- 
sion of the Union Pacific railroad, and for years it stood 
on a siding in the yard at Omaha, unnoticed and neg- 
lected. But now it promises to become famous again. 


MORE WATER FOR NEW YORK. 


As New York adds to itself every year a population 
equal to that of a first-class city, it is found necessary to 
constantly increase its water supply. It is now proposed 
to take the waters of several Eastern tributaries of the 
Hudson river more than 100 miles north of the city, and 
also those of several streams on the eastern side of the 
Catskill mountains. It is thought that this will give an 
additional daily supply of 200,000,000 gallons. The 
scheme is estimated to cost $50,000,000. 


A BOON TO NAVIGATION. 


The longitude of many of the South Sea Islands in the 
Pacific ocean has—up to the present—not been definitely 
ascertained aud charted. As their location was undeter- 
mined, they were more or less perilous to navigation. In 
the interests of the line of steamers that runs between 
Vancouver, B. C., and Brisbane, Australia, the Canadian 
government sent out a commission—headed by the Do- 
minion astronomer—to ascertain accurately the longi- 
tude of these islands, and a cable message has recently 
reached Ottawa that the work of the commission has 
been eminently successful. The charts of the Pacific 
will now be made complete, and navigators under the 
Southern Cross will sail those distant seas with increased 
safety. 

AUTOMOBILE TESTS. 


Long-distance automobile runs have been all the 
fashion this year. Several tourists have crossed the 
continent from San Francisco to New York. Very rainy 
weather and floods in the West did not permit anything 
like record time. One tourist covered the distance in 
sixty-one days, another in sixty-five, and another in 
seventy-three. One auto was driven from Omaha, Neb., 
to New York in eleven days. An endurance test has 
been made this month by a run of 794 miles from Wee- 
hawken, N. J., to Pittsburg, Penn. The route selected 
by the judges was via Kingston, N. Y., Binghamton, 
Owego, Corning, Genesee, Buffalo, Erie, Pa., and Cleve- 
land and Youngstown, O. Thirty-six autos entered for 
the test, and great interest was manifested all along the 
route, as well as by all devotees of the horseless carriage. 


OPIUM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The Philippine commission is face to face with the 
knotty problem of what to do with the opium traffic. 
Under the Spanish regime, opium might be sold to the 
Chinese in the islands, but not to any Filipino. The 
commission drafted a bill on very much the same lines, 
but it has been meeting with great opposition in influen- 
tial quarters. Even large numbers of Chinamen have 
earnestly protested against it. The sentiment against 
devoting the license fees from the sale of the drug to 
educational purposes is peculiarly vigorous. Final 
action on the matter has been postponed, and a com- 
mission of three of the protesters has been appointed to 
make a tour of the Orient, and study the opium problem 
from Calcutta to Canton, and to report their conclu- 
sions. Until this report shall be made, the proposed 
action %n the bill of the commission will have to wait. 


AMONG THE COTTON BOLLS. 


The latest reports from the Southern cotton fields are 
not favorable to anything like a full crop. Throughout 
the entire cotton belt, more or less damage has been 
done by drought, rust, and the weevil. In Florida and 
Oklahoma the conditions are more favorable; but in 
Tennessee, Mississippi, and Texas the damage is consid- 
erable. The most serious condition, however, is that 
some speculators have cornered the cotton market, and 
hold the staple at such a high figure that many factories 
throughout the country have shut down, or are running 
on reduced time. One man is said to have made $7.000,- 
000 by the “squeeze.” At the recent meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Association at Lenox, 
Mass., President Walmsley of New Bedford voiced the 
general indignation, and said there could “be no justifi- 
cation whatsoever for such speculative manipulation, 
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$randon, Manitoba, raised the salaries of all the 
teachers in October. 


Now it is the Kansas City, Kansas, board of edu- 
cation that is under fire for charges of “graft.” 


The World’s Work for October has an interesting 
and valuable article on “The Human Legacy of 
Jonathan Edwards” by Edith A. Winship. 


The educated rich man may do no end of good 
if he keeps a level head and a warm heart. Robert 
Fulton Cutting of New York is apparently a noble 
type. 

The October Cosmopolitan was the best of the il- 
!nstrated dime magazines for October; the Atlantic 
is of great literary interest, the World’s Work the 
great “information for the day” magazine. 


John MacDonald has been placed in charge of the 
interests of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 
Kansas, and this has necessitated the abandonment 
of his New England trip, after arrangements had 
been made for nearly a month’s lecturing. It is a 
disappointment to those expecting him, as well as to 
himself, but he is detained in a good cause. 


MISS RICHMAN. 


Miss Julia Richman, who was recently elected a 
district superintendent for borough Manhattan, city 
of New York, is the first woman to win this distinc- 
tion. Her salary is $5,000, which is the largest sa!- 
ary paid any woman in educational work. She is a 
native of New York, born in 1855, is a graduate of 
the city norma] school, and has made her reputation 


largely by philanthropic, sociological work in her 
distret. She is a woman of exceptional personal and 
professional] interest. 


THE MOSELEY COMMISSION, 


Alfred Moseley, M. P., has as his guests thirty-one 
prominent British men of affairs, with whom he is 
visiting the leading cities and institutions of the 
United States, with a view to studying our educa- 
tional methods, principles, and spirit. Their first 
introduction was at a notable dinner given by Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia, and will be followed by 
equally distinguished attention from Presidents Eliot 
of Harvard, Harper of Chicago, McAllister of 
Drexel, and others. 

The famous thirty-one will not travel as a body, 
but will divide into four groups and travel due east, 
west, north, and south, until they have discovered 
the source of all the trouble American schools are 
making British manufacturers. It is a dull year 
when educationally we do not have a visitation from 
England, Franee, or Germany, but this is the most 
imposing of them all. They are delightful gentle- 
men. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’ UTTERANCE. 


Elsewhere are given the reasons assigned by Car- 
dina] Gibbons for affirming that “the system of pub- 
lic education in the United States is imperfect and 
vicious, and undermines the religion of our youth.” 
Tt is well worth while for every teacher and friend 
of the schools to read this utterance. With his esti- 
mate of the value of religion the great body of the 
American people agree, though very likely few 
Protestants, and not all Catholics, will accept his 
conclusions. He is right regarding the greater need 
of care and attention to the religious thought of the 
youth, in asserting that intellectual training is not 
all-sufficient, and if he is right as to the influence of 
the public schools upon Christian faith and life, the 
sooner it is widely understood the better. 

It is too late in the world’s history to waive aside 
his warning on the ground of prejudice, of antagon- 
ism to the public schools, or of ulterior motives. If 
the public schools have anything like the hold of the 
American people that they appear to have, they will 
not be in the slightest degree harmed by any direct 
or insidious attacks that may be made upon them, 
and it is childish for any believer in them to gat 
excited over any plans that may be known or sus- 
picioned. 

The Canadian system may or may not be feasible 
in the States, but be that as it may, all discussion 
that tends to heighten the moral ‘life and the re- 
ligious faith of the youth through the public schools, 
or otherwise, should be ardently welcomed by every 
friend of humanity. 

That the public schools are imperfect, none will 
deny; if they are vicious, if they undermine the 
religion of youth, we all desire to know it. Opinions 
are not arguments, statements are not necessarily 
proof, and the American school men and women 
await any presentation of facts upon which Cardinal 
(ribbons bases his assertion. With his tribute to the 
Christian religion there is general agreement, with 
lis arra’gnment of mere intellectual training there 
will he no quarrel, but it is a long step from the in- 
adequaey of mere intellectual training to a “vicious 
undermining of the religion of the youth” through 
the public schools. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGF. 


“Saved as by fire” is nowhere more appropriate 
than for South Hadlev’s beautiful hillside village. 
Fifty years and more have passed since Mary Lyon, 
aueen among America’s school women, established 
Mt. Holvoke seminary, pioneer among institutions 
for the higher education of women. Strangely beau- 
tiful is the story and the life of Mary Lyon. Why it 
was given to this modest, unassertive, not brilliant 
woman, to do this great work is not easily explicable. 

Mary Lyon made no public addresses, and made 
but one after-dinner speech. That one conversation 
after dinner, in the parlors of a beautiful Boston 
residence, with men like Rufus Choate present, gave 


Mt. Holyoke seminary to the world, an honorarium 
unapproached as a compliment to any other woman 
speaker in our history. 

Five years and more have passed since the fatéful 
night when all that was of brick and mortar in the 
legacy of Mary Lyon and her successors for fifty 
years went up like incense upon the altar of prog- 
ress. ‘The seminary became a college, and about the 
site of that unadorned but sacred building, that had 
grown by stages, have come the most beautiful group 
of college buildings for women in either hemisphere. 
New, modern, beautiful, are Pearson, Williston, and 
Safford, Wilder and Brigham, Rockefeller and Mead, 
science hall and conservatory, gymnasium and in- 
firmary, chapel, library, and art museum. Expan- 
sive college lawns are successors to the campus, a 
well-groomed grove is in the midst of the buildings, 
a baby lake is cradled at the foot of Prospect, a 
perch brook plays hide and seek through the trees 
and meadows, while a winding way among the 
shrubs and evergreens leads up the hill, whose grace 
and beauty laugh at the landscape architects. But 
more noble than the elms, more beautiful than the 
wild flowers, more radiant than tthe native birds, are 
the students from the hills of New England, the sea- 
ports and the lake ports, from the prairies, the 
ranches, and the plantations. In spirit earnest, in 
scholarship faithful, in culture accomplished, in 
character womanly, the reverend seniors pass the 
tassel to the other side, and as alumnae go forth to 
write or teach, to work in the laboratory or the 
sanctuary, or to grace a home in their own or foreig: 
lands. The Mt. Holyoke commencement season of 
1903 will be as sacred in the memory of parents as of 
seniors, and in view of our debt to Mary Lyon, the 
founder, to Mary Woolley, the leader, and to the 
ardent corps of profe&sors, we all say, “Thank you,” 
and to the college, “God bless ‘her.” 

A. E. Winship. 


WHEREIN THE BOSTON MEETING OF N. 
HK. A. DIFFERED FROM ALL OTHERS. 


[Address of A. E. Winship before Massachusetts Schocl 
Masters’ Club, October 17.] 


Of course the Boston meeting was the largest, but 
that is only incidentally important. How did it 
chance to be the largest? and how was the crowd 
cared for? are vital questions. 

The choice of Boston as a place of meeting was a 
radical departure. From the inception of large 
meetings there have been campaigns on the part of 
the cities inviting the N. E. A. Usually the railroads 
interested have a force of promoters, transportation 
is furnished several promotive school men, and head- 
quarters with attractions are often open, badges in 
the interest of the various places are in evidence. 
Public promise to raise specific amounts for enter- 
tainment, and promise of advance memberships are 
made. 

Boston refused to make any pledges or promises 


whatever, and, strange to say, there was at Minne- 


apolis no New England railroad man, no official of 
Massachusetts, or of Boston, educational or other- 
wise, no representative of any college in Massachu- 
setts or of any normal school. And when I ex- 
tended the invitation the director of Massachusetts 
was not in the city, and no other man from the state, 
and my invitation was chiefly noticeable from the 
positive refusal to promise anything except that Bos- 
ton had a reputation as host and rested upon that. 
There had been some misunderstanding. In April 
President Eliot had written Chairman Cushing that 
it would be pleasing to him to have the N. FE. A. in- 
vited to Boston. Chairman Cushing forwarded thi- 
letter to Mayor Collins with his endorsement, the 
mayor forwarded both to Secretary Shepard with hi- 
endorsement, and said that at the proper time an in- 
vitation would be extended, but none ever came be- 
cause Mayor Collins was not informed as to when it 
should be done. When the directors voted unani 
mously that it was their desire and purpose to com 
to Boston they cheered to the echo—an unprece- 
dented incident. 

The selection of President Eliot was equally ou! 
of the usual. Tt was the first time that a presiden' 
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had come from the section of country in which the 
meeting was held, the first time any one had been 
chosen without being a candidate, that any one had 
icen elected who had not been long and faithfully 
active in promoting the interests of the association. 
This innovation called forth remonstrance, and ten 
states entered protest against passing over the “true 
and tried” in the informal vote. This was the great- 
est single achievement in connection with the suc- 
cess of the Boston meeting. 

The raising of money in Boston was another radi- 
cal departure. Usually much of it has come from 
the railroads, hotels, restaurants, real estate pro- 
moters, and others who saw business in it. In conse- 
quence hotel rates have always been higher, and the 
conditions more rigorous than at other times. In 
Boston more money was raised than ever before, it 
yas raised from purely public-spirited citizens, and 
no rates were advanced in consequence. 

The use of the money was purely for the ad- 
vantage of the visitors. In some other cities large 
salaries have been paid the promoting committee, 
and much money absorbed in the monthly traveling 
expenses and hotel bills of large committees. There 
was nothing of this. No member of any committee 
was paid for services, and almost literally no mem- 
her of any committee had even his personal expen:es 
paid. 
The committee on advance members canvassed 
their field with great thoroughness, and had the full- 
est aid of other committees, notably of the press 
committee. The work of this committee not only 
eyentuated in 8,000 advance members at $2.00 each, 
but awakened large interest in the meeting itself. . 

The guide books, free from advertising material, 
were an unprecedented feature, and those who gave 
them so lavishly did not consider that it exempted 
them from other contributions to the succe’s of the 
meeting. No such guide books have ever been pre- 
pared and furnished free to all members of any other 
large association in American history. 

There were no commercial exhibits, no suhserip- 
tions taken, no books or apparatus sold, and yet the 
publishers very generously kept open house, did 
more for their friends and for the profession at 
large, and were more benefited by it than ever be- 
fore, 

The school exhibits were the real thing, were in 
school buildings, were in various parts of the city 
and suburbs, and were a revelation of the educa- 
tional eauipment of the Metropolitan district. 

The reception of the teachers upon their arrival 
has never been equalled; even at San Francisco and 
os Angeles, where we thought the arrangements 
were so perfect that they could not be equalled. Our 
chief advantage was in the large number of school 
masters who devoted themselves to this work, to the 
masterly leadership of the committee, and to the 
superb organization. Not less than 500 efficient men 
teachers put in all their time for ten days to this 
exacting service. This left the women teachers free 
to do the work for which they were adapted, and 
there was no limit to the number of these available 
for any service. The guides, young men, for visits 
to points of interest, and lads for guiding to places of 
entertainment, were adequate in numbers, well in- 
formed as to duties, cheerful in service, and refused 
tips, so far as is known, uniformly. Every guide was 
enrolled and badged, and no other was allowed to 
render any service. * 

Back of all this was the universal public interest 
which made every man and woman a teacher met 
ready to give any assistance. The high street car 
officials devoted themselves to the perfection of their 
service, and to the promotion of courtesy on the par! 
of their men. The state police commiss‘on de- 
voted itself largely to the perfection of the service of 
their department as guides and assistants. 

The freedom of every afternoon from meetings, 
together with the abundance of afternoon receptions, 
vas a notable departure. To enlarge upon this is 
needless, and to do it justice is impossible. 

The adaptation of Copley square to its purpose 
was never before appreciated in Boston, and cannot 
he understood by any other city, as it cannot be 
tralleled on the continent. 

Here are within easy walking distance seven very 


large halls, twelve very large available churches, 
twenty small halls for office rooms, twelve large and 
attractive hotels, other accommodations for rooming 
thousands of persons, and numerous restaurants, 
while street cars pass through Copley square that go 
to or connect by free transfers with cars that go to 
every section of the city and suburbs. 

The handling of the crowd in registration, deposit- 
ing of tickets, giving out of literature, provision for 
entertainment, and handling of baggage checks, was 
so perfect as to be unbelievable. The highest limit 
previously attained has been 300 per hour. Plans 
were made to care for 500 per hour, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there were days when as many as 1,200 
an hour were cared for. 

For the first time practically everything was for 
the rank and file of the teachers, and all privileges 
were given out through the directors of each state. 

The press committee, like the others, broke all 
records. Cuts of more than 100 different views and 
portraits of interest were supplied to any and all 
papers desiring them. Of some nearly 100 were in 
‘constant use, and papers in every important city in 
the country used cuts and bulletins freely. The effi- 
cient secretary of the press committee gave his en- 
tire time for three months to this service without 
pay or personal expenses, while the chairman of the 
committee in addition to the direct services, spoke 
upon the forthcoming meeting in more than 100 
cities out of New England without a nickel’s ex- 
pense to the committee. Finally, there was fully six 
months longer time in which to promote interest in 
the meeting, and this was an important feature. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The situation in the far Kast continues one of 
such tension that no one would be surprised any day 
to learn that the first blow had been struck by one or 
the other of the rival Powers. Russia is straining the 
resources of her new railway to the utmost in hurry- 
ing troops and supplies toward the Korean border, 
and Japan has assembled all her navy in Chinese 
waters and off Korea. Although the failure of 
Russia to keep her pledges for the evacuation of 
Manchuria furnishes the immediate provocation of 
war, if war comes, the real issue will be the control 
of Korea. Japan would let Russia have her own 
way in Manehuria, if she could be herself assured of 
dominance in the affairs of Korea. It was Korea 
which was the bone of contention in the war between 
Japan and China; and there is little doubt that 
Japan will go to war again over that little empire, 
if she can seeure consideration for her claims in no 
other way. 


* * 

If there is war between Russia and Japan, it will 
afford the world its first opportunity to test the 
fighting qualities of modern navies. Neither the war 
between China and Japan, nor that between the 
United States and Spain did this, because the com- 
hatants were so tinequally matched. If Japan were 
so situated that the tremendous land forces of Russia 
could be concentrated against her, she might be 
easily overwhelmed, although she has a good army, 
well drilled and well armed. But the fighting, in 
such a war, will be mostly at sea. On paper, the 
Russian navy is slightly stronger than that of Japan, 
but it is not so concentrated, and vessel for vessel, it 
is not so new. The Japanese are good sailors and 
brave fighters, as they showed in the battle of the 
Yalu river, and in any great battle between the 
effective fleets of the two Powers, they would have at 
least an even chance of victory. 

* * 

The Liberal leaders in England have at last found 
their voice against the Chamberlain fiscal proposals, 
and during the week, Mr. Asquith and Lord Rosebery 
have made speeches attacking the Chamberlain- 
Balfour program. The Duke of Devonshire’s place 
in the Cabinet has been filled by the appointment of 
Lord Londonderry as lord president of the council. 
It is understood that he will also retain the portfolio 
of education. The new Marquis of Salisbury, late 
Viscount Cranborne, enters the cabinet as Lord Privy 
Seal, the office held by his father until his retirement 
last year; and Earl Percy, under secretary for India, 


has been appointed under secretary for foreign 


_affairs. The most significant political incident of the 


week in England is the emphatic and practically 
unanimous declaration of the Miners’ congress 
against the Chamberlain project. Following closely 
upon Mr. Chamberlain’s Glasgow speech, this in- 
dicates that the workingmen’s apprehensions regard- 
ing dear food have not been relieved. 

On the 8th of October, the new commercial treaty 
between China and the United States was signed. 
It was promulgated in China by imperial decree, but 
it waits the ratification of the United States Senate. 
The most important features of the treaty are two: 
It opens to international trade two ports, Mukden 
and An Tung; and it provides for the abolition of the 
“likin” or tax on goods in transit within the Chinese 
empire. This tax, collected arbitrarily at various 
points on the water and caravan routes, has been a 
great obstruction to trade. Reforms in China, how- 
ever, do not come all at once. This reform will not 
take effect until some future date hereafiter to be 
agreed upon; and even then it rests on another condi- 
tion. The United States agrees, on its part, to sub- 
mit to a sure tax on American goods imported into 
(hina amounting to one and a half times the present 
tariff; but this promise depends upon an. agreement 
of all the Powers which have treaty relations with 
China. 

* * * 

The Northern Pacific railroad has suffered during 
the last few months from a succession of dynamite 
outrages, the story of which reads more like a chap- 
ter from a sensational romance than a record of 
actual news of the day. Last June, the general 
passenger agent of the railroad received a letter de- 
manding $50,000 to be placed at a certain point on 
the line in Montana, and threatening, if the money 
was not paid, to blow up the trains on the company’s 
line. October 5 was set as the time limit for com- 
pliance with the demand, and in the interval several 
bridges have been destroyed by dynamite, and a 
large amount of rolling stock has been damaged. 
Pilot engines are now sent out ahead of every pas- 
senger train. Last week, the North Coast limited 
passenger train, eastward bound, narrowly escaped 
destruction. Mines had been laid to blow it up, but 
an extra freight went ahead of it, and this train suf- 
fered, the locomotive striking the dynamite and being 
considerably injured. In spite of all exertions, up to 
the present time none of the principal agents in this 
extraordinary series of crimes have been captured. 

* 

The practice of resorting to arbitration as a means 
of settling international difficulties should receive a 
new impetus, and the tribunal of The Hague should 
gain an added dignity from the treaty which has just 
been concluded between England and France. 
These two countries, so often rivals and not infre- 
quently enemies, now bind themselves to submit to 
The Hague tribunal any differences of a judicial 
order or such as relate to the interpretation of exist- 
ing treaties, which may arise between them; pro- 
vided that the questions at issue do not involve vital 
interests or the independence or honor of either 
state, and provided also that the interests of a third 
power are not affected. This beneficent agreement 
is rightly regarded as one result of the recent inter- 
change of courtesies between King Edward and 
President Loubet. 

The so-called “passive resistance” movement of 
the English Nonconformists against the enforeement 
of the Education Acts does not cut much of a figure 
in the cable despatches, being overshadowed by the 
fiscal debate and by the troubles in the near and far 
Kast. But the movement is gaining ground at a 
surprising rate. In a single week recently, bodies of 
passive resisters were before the police courts in more 
than thirty districts, and in most instances the lead- 
ing Nonconformist ministers of the town were 
among the persons prosecuted for refusing to pay 
that portion of their poor rate which is allotted to 
the support of education carried on in the church 
schools. If a Liberal government. comes into power 
at the next election, ene of its first acts, probably, 


will be to repeal or amend the Education Acts. 
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pictures and make a careful study. Compare with ° 


New England agriculture. Write to the Dalrymple 
farm, Castleton, N. D., for pictures and informa- 
tion. A trip to Minneapolis, from Chicago. In- 
formation about trains, etc. Use folders of the 
Pioneer Limited, of the C. M. & St. P. railroad. 
Get specimens from the Pillsbury mills and study 
the process of the manufacture of flour. Corre- 
spondence with schools and exchange of pictures and 
specimens. Where does the flour you use come from, 
how does it get here, and how much does it cost? 
Ranching and cowboy life on the great plains. Use 
pictures and make it interesting. 

Another topic worth developing would be a brief 
study of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Ohio Valleys. 
(et newspapers from New Orleans, St. Louis, Omaha, 
and Cincinnati. Find advertisements of steamers 
and send for folders. With these, arrange trips be- 
tween these points, paying less attention to detail 
than in the other trips. A similar trip should be 
planned from Buffalo to Duluth, via the Great Lakes. 
Further topics for brief consideration are these: 
Corn, Lumbering in Wisconsin, Copper Mining in 
Lake Superior regions. 

Western States. Owing to the number of inter- 
esting and well-illustrated descriptive folders issued 
by various western lines, it will be best to make the 
study of this section largely through the use of these 
folders. The topics for particular emphasis are as 
follows. A trip from Chicago to Pasadena. Travel 
via the Santa Fe route, using folders for information 
about time of trains and other details of transporta- 
tion. Note the places passed through, and by means 
of the folders, “Titan of Chasms,” and “To Cali- 
fornia over the Santa Fe Route,” both published by 
the Santa Fe, make especial study of the Grand 
Canon and the Pueblo, Moki, and Navajo Indians. 
Get the illustrated folder of The Raymond at Pasa- 
dena. Correspond and exchange pictures and speci- 
mens with the school children in Pasadena. A trip 
from Chicago to San Francisco. Travel via Chicago 
and Northwestern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific. Use these folders—“Union Pacific,” “The 
Overland Limited,” “Sights and Scenes from the 
Car Windows,” all published by the Union Pacific, 
and “Facts about Colorado,” published by the North- 
western. Make the usual preparations regarding 
trains, time, and fare, and note the places passed 
through. Especially use the last named folder for a 
fuller study of Denver and Colorado. A special 
study of California, using the pamphlet, “California,” 
issued by the Northwestern. A_ special study of 
Oregon and Washington. using the folder, “Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho,” published by the Oregon 
R. R. and Nay. Co. Yellowstone National Park. 
Use folder, “Wonderland.” 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE FOR COMMER. 
CIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 

Introduction. 
I. Physical Conditions. 

1. Review of climate, relief, drainage, cost, as re- 
gards their influence on products, occupations, ete. 

2. Political Divisions. 

States—groups of, as determined by physical 

eonditions and products. 
IJ. Products—where found and why. 
Agricultural products. 
Lumber and other forest products. 
Mining products. 
Animal products. 
Mats, Leather, etc. 
Furs and skins. 
Fisheries. 
IIT. Industries—location of. 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Manufactures. 
3. Mining. 
4 
5 


(See IV). 


Lumbering. 
Fishing. 
§. Commercial pursuits. 
IV. Manufacturing Centres. 


1. For clothing materials; cotton, woolen, silk, 
leather. 
2. For wood; building purposes, furniture, etc. 
(paper pulp). 
3. For food materials; vegetable, animal, etc. 
V. Commerce. 
1. What is it? 
2. Why needed? 
3. Means used for carrying it on? 
4. With what countries? 
VI. Principal Seaports. 
1. Why located where they are? 
(a) New York. 
(b) Boston. 
(ec) San Francisco. 
Gulf port—New Orleans. 
Small Seaports. 
Why situated as they are? 
Why not so important as those above? 
What has made them? 
(a) Norfolk. 
(b) Savannah. 
(c) Charleston. 
(d) Galveston (gulf). 
(e) Baltimore. 
(f) Portland, Me. 
Lake Ports. 
1. Why located as they are, and what about their 
position makes them important? — 
(a) Buffalo. 
(b) Cleveland. 
(c) Detroit. 
(d) Duluth. . 
(e) Milwaukee. 
(f) Chicago. 
IX. River Ports. 
1. Why located as they are? 
(a) St. Paul. 
(b) St. Louis. 
(c) Pittsburg. 
(d) Cincinnati. 
(e) Portland, Ore. 
X. Railroad Centres. 
1. Why good ones? 
(a) Buffalo. 
(b) New York. 
(c) Chicago. 
(d) Omaha. 
(e) Denver. 
(f) Kansas City. 
(g) St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
(h) Detroit and San Francisco. 
XI. Commercial Routes. 
1. Railroad routes from above railroad centres. 
2. Inland water routes. 
(a) On the great lakes. 
(b) On the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
(c) On the canals. 
(d) On the Atlantic system of rivers. 


VI. 


THE MOST ADEQUATE ELEMENTARY BOOK 
ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUBLISHED 


12mo. Cloth. 267 pages. Illustrated. 
List price, 75 cents. 


HE authors have prepared this 
little book in the belief that there 
is no line of separation between 
the science of agriculture and 
the practical art of agriculture, 
and that the subject is eminently 
teachable. Theory and practice 
are presented at one and the same 
time, so that the pupil is taught the fun- 
damental principles of farming just as he 
is taught the fundamental truths of arith- 
metic, geography, or grammar. While pri- 
marily intended for class work in the public 
schools, it will no doubt appeal to all who 
desire a knowledge of the simple scientific 
truths which lie at the foundation of most 
farm operations. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


Bosto Ne k 


n w Yor Chissge London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus 


(e) On the Pacific system of rivers. 
3. Ocean routes from— 

(a) New York. 

(b) Boston. 

(c) New Orleans. 

(d) San Francisco. 

(e) Other ports—Rochester (N. Y.) Report. 


SUNSHINE. 


BY NIXON “ ATERMAN, 


Own, if you can, one of those welcome faces 
That brings the sunshine to life’s shadowed places. 


—Selected. 


Kellogg's First Lessons in Zoology 


12mo. 


363 pp. $1.20, net. 


The life history and habits of common animals, 


their relations to one another and to their surround- 


ings, and the corresponding adaptations, are made the 


basis of a course in Zoology. 


A large amount of 


first-hand study of animals is provided for, but the 


laboratory work does not involve dissection. 


Henry Holt and Company 


NEW YORK, 


29 West 23d Street . 
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DE LAWD’LL SEE YO FROO. 

Sometimes de sky got lots o’ gray, 
An’ mighty little blue, 

But jes’ yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way— 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo.. 

Yo’ keep a-poggin’ ’way, 
Dat’s all yo’ got to do; 

Jes’ do yo’ duty day by day, 

Be suah yo’ don’t fuhgit to pray— 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo. ‘ 


Ah wen’ to Him de oddah day, 
An’ ast Him what to do. 
He said, “‘Yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way, 
An’ Ah will see yo’ froo.” 
Yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way, 
An’ jes be good an’ true; 
Be suah yo’ don’ fuhgit to pray, 
An’ jes yo’ keep a-peggin’ ’way— 
De Lawd’ll see yo’ froo. 
—Frank A. Marshall, in Uctober Lippincott’s. 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN VERMONT.—(1.) 

Addison, for Joseph Addison. 

Andover, town in England. 

Ascutney, “fire mountain,” also “three brothers.” 

Ascutneyville, village, from mountain. 

Avery, from original grantee, Samuel Avery. 

Bakersfield, for Joseph Baker. 

Barnard, for Francis Barnard. 

Barre, for town in Massachusetts. 

Barton, for William Barton, 

Bellows Falls, for Colonel Benjamin Bellows. 

Bennington, township, for Governor Benning Went- 
worth of New Hampshire. ° 

Benson, for Judge Egbert Benson, or for a Revolu- 
tionary officer by that name. 

Bradford, from in Massachusetts. 

Braintree, from town in Massachusetts. 

3rattleboro, for Colonel William Brattle. 

Brookfield, so named because of many brooks. 

Brownington, for Timothy and Daniel Brown. 

jurke, for Edmund Burke. 

Burlington, for Burling family of New York. 

Cabot, for Miss Cabot, descendant of Sebastian Cabot. 

Calais, for French city. 

Caledonia, ancient name of Scotland. 

Camel's Hump, for resemblance to hump of camel. 

Castleton, for one of original proprietors. 

Chelsea, from town in England. 

Chittenden, for Governor Thomas Chittenden. 

Cuttingsville, for one of first settlers. 

Danby, from town in England. 

Danville, for French Admiral D’Anville. 

Derby, from town in England. 

Dummer, for Lieutenant-Governor William Dummer. 

Enosburg, for Roger Enos. 

Essex, from English county. 

Ferrisburg, for Benjamin Ferris. 

Franklin, for Benjamin Franklin. 

Glover, for General John Glover. 

ivanby, for Earl Granby. 

Grand Isle, from island in Lake Champlain. 

Halifax. for George Montagu, Earl of Halifax. 

Highgate, for chapelry in England. 

Hinesburg, for original proprietor. 

Hoosic, from Mohican Indian, wudjoo, meaning 
mountain,” and abic, “a rock.” 

Hubbardton, for Thomas Hubbard. 

Hyde Park, for early settler. 

Ira, Irasburg, probably for Ira Allen, grantee. 

Island Pond, from island in centre of pond. 

Isle Lamott, for French officer. 

Jay, for Hon. John Jay. 

Joes, for Captain Joe, friendly Indian. 

Lamoille, mistaken rendition of La Mouette, name 
given by Champlain. 

Londonderry, complimentary to Rev. Mather Clark, 
who distinguished himself in defense of Londonderry, 
Ire, 

luunenburg, for Duke of Lunenburg, Charles II. of 
England. 

Lyndon, Lyndon Centre, and Lyndonville, for Josiah 
Lyndon, son of early proprietor. 

Maidstone, for town in England. 

Marshfield, for Captain Isaac Marsh. 

Memphremagog, “beautiful water.” 

Middlebury, centre of three towns surveyed simulta- 
neously. 

Missisquoi, “big woman.” 

Montpelier, from city in France. . 

Morgan, for John Morgan. 

Newfane, probably’ for Thomas Fane, of the “Men of 
Kent.” 


New Haven, for town in Connecticut. 


a 


1863 and 1864 published 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


MY OWN STORY. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. Price, $2.50. 
John Townsend Trowbridge is one of the few men who 

has lived for fifty years by literary life pure and simple, 

without steady employment with his pen or otherwise, 
without editing, reviewing, or lecturing. He was born 
in the town of Ogden, Monroe county, N. Y., September 

18, 1827; his parents, Windsor Stone and Rebecca 

(Willey) Trowbridge, were pioneer settlers of that re- 

gion, and he was brought up on*their backwoods farm. 

He attended the primitive district school of those days, 

but at fourteen tcok up by himself French, Latin, and 

other studies, and became an eager reader of Byron, 

Scott, Shakespeare, and other poets and romancers, 

whose works he drew from a circulating library in the 

neighborhood. He began to write verses at thirteen, 
and to print them at sixteen, in a Rochester newspaper. 

His father dying, he left home at seventeen, attended 

a classical school at Lockport, N. Y., one term, and in 

1845 went to Illinois. There he taught a country school 

in winter, and in the following summer raised a crop 

of wheat, “on shares,” on the farm of a brother-in-law. 

After a second trial of school teaching, in Lockport, 

N. Y., he went, in May, 1847, to the city of New York, 

where, at the age of nineteen, he began to write for the 

press under circumstances of great discouragement. In 

August, 1848, he proceeded to Boston, where he soon be- 

came known as a writer of tales and sketches, under the 

pseudonym of “Paul Creyton’; started a story paper, 

The Yankee Nation, which he edited about a year; 

assisted in editing Poore’s American Sentinel: and 

in 1853 published his first book, “Father Brighthopes,” 
which was quickly followed by others of a similar char- 
acter. In 1854, his first novel, “Martin Merrivale,” ap- 

peared in monthly numbers, and, going abroad in 1855, 

he wrote “Neighbor Jackwood” in Paris in the summer 

and autumn of that year. He passed the winter in Italy, 
returned to America in 1856, published the novel the fol- 
lowing winter, and also turned it into a play for the 

Roston Museum, where it ran several weeks and enjoyed 

several revivals. He was a contributor to the first num- 

ber of the Atlantic Monthly, in which magazine he has 
printed many of his most popular poems and stories, in- 
cluding “The Vagabonds” and “Coupon Bonds.” In 

“The Drummer Boy,” 

“Cudjo’s Cave,” and “Three Scouts’; and in 1866 “The 

South,” a book of extensive travel and observation in 

the states desolated by the Civil War. He was con- 

nected with Our Young Folks from its start in 1865, be- 
came chief editor in 1870, and wrote for it the first * Jack 

Hazard” stories, the success of which led to his writing 

many other books for the young, the “Silver Medal’ se- 

ries, the “Tide Miil,” “Toby Trafford,’ and “Start in 

Life’ stories, and, lastly, in 1898, “Two Biddicut Boys.” 

Besides the books named, and several other novels and 

tales, he has published five volumes of verse, made up 

of his poetical contributions to the Atlantic, Harper's, 
and other periodicals. He married in 1860 Cornelia 

Warren of Lowell, and in 1873 Ada Newton of Arling- 

ton, Mass. His home is in Arlington. 


FIRST PAYS IN NUMBER. A Primer in Arithmetic. 
By Della VanAmburgh. Illustrated in black-and-white 
and colors. Silver, Burdett & Co. 144 pp. Intro- 
duetory price. 36 cents. 

The author has prezented sbundant material for the 
primary teacher and for the primarv ec'ass in “First Dvys 
in Number.” Instruction in arithmetic is combined 
with the familiar lines of nature s*udy, and more prr- 
ticularly with writing and language work. The child is 
led to write little essays about the schoolroom, the ‘lag, 
a cube, a cylinder, and similar objects, the main outlines 
being provided, while he must supply certain informa 
tion that involves careful observation and figuring. 
Script is used abundantly in the book, so that the be- 
ginner in writing has his model directly before him. 
Every lesson tends tc make the child investigate for 


Boston: 


himself, and to give him practice in expressing his ob- 
servations readily and intelligently. This correlation of 
studies must be helpful to the teacher and must add to 
the pupil’s interest in all his lessons. 

The fundamental principles and operations of arith- 
metic are thoroughly taught, with the use of numbers 
from one to twenty. Practice is afforded in reckoning 
with money and time, and the commonest measurements 
and simple geometrical forms are studied. 

All this is presented in an attractive way. Piciures 
are used with profusion throughout the book, helping to 
give the child a definite conception of number combina- 
tions. He is taught to add and substract, to multiply and 
divide, and gets his fundamental ideas of fractions by 
the use of daisies and oak leaves, squares and spheres, 
flags, and other familiar objects. These are pictured in 
simple, artistic drawings, which could easily be copie 
by the children. ; 


TRAPPER JIM. By Edwyn Sandys, Author of “Up- 
land Game Birds,’ ete. With Many Illustrations, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 441 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 
An interesting book for boys and young men upon 

hunting, trapping, 2nd fishing in upper Michigan. 

“Jim’’ comes to live in the rectory, and “Ned” teaches 

him the secrets of the forest, together with something 

of taxidermy, boxing, and camping. The large number 
of illustrations—some half-dozen of them full-page—add 
much to the interest and value of the book. 


GOD’S CHILDREN, A MODERN ALLEGORY. By 
James Allman. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Cloth. 113 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
An allegorical story, which represents Mercury as 

coming from heaven to earth to investigate social and 

religious conditions. It seems to be largely a plea for 
socialism under the guise of an allegory. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Ferns.” By Campbeil E. Waters..—“The Wava of Yale in the 
Consulship of Plancns.” By Henry A. Beers. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, ~~, 

“Novello Music Course.’’——Primer, 1st, 2d. and 8d Readers, 
Edited by Francis E. Howard. New York: Novello, Ewer & Co. 

“Inductive Lessons in Riologv.” Price, 75 
cents, Boston: B. H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Homophonic Conversations in English, French, German, and 
Italian.” Rv ©, B. and C. V. Waite. Price, $1.60. Chicago: C. B. 
and ©, V. Waite. 

“More Goons and How Not to be Them.” By Gelett Burgess. 
Price, 31.59% New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 

“Firat Leasons in Finance.” By F. A, Cleveland. Price, $1.25. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“Along Four. Footed Trails.” By Ruth A. Cook. Price, $1.25. 
New York: James Pott & Co. 

“First Steps in Public Speaking ” 
York: The Maemillan Company. 

“The Rible in Browning.” Bv Minnie Gresham Machen. 


By Lewanna Wilkins. 


New 
Price, 


By George W. Hoss. 


$1.5.. Topeka. Kan.: Crane & Co, 

“Laura Bridgman.” Ry Maud Howe and Florence Howe Hall. 
Price, $1.59. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“German Comnosition.” Bv B. Mack Dresden.—*“Latin Prore 


Henry Carr Dem Dentechen 
Diehterwald.” Edited hv J. AH. Dillard. “The Raldwin Speller.”’ 
Rv 8.8. Shear and M T Tayneh. Lahoeratory Maonal.” 
Bv8. EB. Coleman.—‘Shakeapenre’s ‘Merchant of Venice.’ Edited 
bv Rolfe. —‘*Moner, Rankine, and Finance” Rv A.S8. Bolles. 
—'"FKlements of Plane and Solid Geometry.” Rv Alan Sanders. — 
“The Philippines—4A Geogranhical Reader.” By Samuel McClintock, 
New York: American Bock Comnpanv. 

“Co'ton’s Translation of Montaigne’s Easava.”’ Edited by W. Carew 
Haz itt. Price, 35 cents. —*Frondes Acrestes.” Ry John Ruabin. 
Price, 35 cents. —“Emerson’s ‘The Conduct of Life.’ Price, 85 
cents, —“Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” Price, 25 cents. 
“Paat and Present.” By Thomas Car'vile. Price, 35 centa ——Eliza- 
hethan Dramatists.” Edited by G. A. Watrous. Price, 35cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Ge-graphy Manual—Flements and Grammar School” Alexia 
E. —Mannal to Accompany Lessons in Lanenuage and Gram- 
mar” Br H. S. Tarbell and Martha Tarhell, —“Coming’s Complete 
Reeord—Atch School Price 8° Writing 
Chart.” Price, cents ——‘*Mediel Writing Books Shorter Course.” 
Price, cents ner Spelling Biank.” Re H. W. 
Shaylor and @. H. Shattuck. Price, 42 cents a dozen,.——‘Caellege En- 
trance Examination Questions 15-20." Price, cents ——“Loet 
Critici.’” Edited bv Georee Saintshury. Price, $1 65,—-‘'Macaulav’s 
Life of Samuel Johnson.” Edited by Charles Lane Hanson. Price, 
80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Composition” Ry 


A Very Popular Book 


IN THE DAYS OF GIANTS 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
In response to the general demand, Houghton, Miffiin & Company are publishing a 


SCHOOL EDITION 


The price is 


50 CENTS, NET, POSTPAID 


of this favorite book of Norse Stories. 


These stories are adapted for 


rejuvenation.” 


Send for descriptive circular, containing one of the six full 


Boyd Smith. 


the same grades 
Books are studied. They do for Norse mythology what Hawthorne's do for Greek. 
Of them the Churchman says: “These myths have charmed the children of many 
generations, and we do not know that they have ever enjoyed a more auspicious 


in which Hawthorne’s Wonder 


-page drawings by E. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park Street, BOSTON 


8&5 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


378—388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Aids Digestion 


Horsford’s 


Acid 


Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restiul 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
RKoumForp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, 2.1, 


Rapid Money Making 


More money has been made within the past 
seven years in Stock speculation than ever be- 
fore in the history of the worid. This has been 
due to the great prosperity of our country; a 
better knowledge and understanding among the 
masses of our strong physical and financial 
standing, and ability to meet all conditions. Our 
railway and industrial corporations have never 
before assumed such colossal proportions in 
business and trade, and never have 


THEIR EARNINGS BEEN SO ENORMOUS, AND 
DIVIDENDS 


more assured. In fact, Stock speculation has be- 
come the popular fancy, and the large profits made 
are in many cases intoxicating. Unsatisfactory leg. 
islation at Washington last winter, in matters finan- 
cial, has brought about a severe decline in prices, 
and values have been depressed to ridiculous fig- 
ures, Far Below Their Intrinsic Value. The 
effect is but temporary, and one of those opportun- 
ities that 


COME BUT ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


is at present offered for the purchase of all 
stocks cheap. They have declined all they will, 
and must in the near future regain their former 
figures of from 40 to 75 points higher. Thou- 
sands of dollars in profits are in sight for those 
who are wise. We would like to assist you to 
take advantage of this rare chance. 


IF YOU HAVE NEVER TRADED IN THE MARKET 


write us and we will explain the methods. We 
accept accounts of from $50 upwards, and buy 
stocks on a margin of 5 per cent., instead of 
your having to pay cash forthem. Your advan 
tages are the same. We solicit correspondence. 


LEE, THOMPSON CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


tee-4 of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


P MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 

October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 

October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 

October 29-31: Southwestern Iowa Teach- 
ers’ Association, Council Bluffs. 

October 29-30-31: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Johnsbury. 

October 30: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association. 

October 30-31: Southern Minnesota 
Teachers’ Association, Mankato. 

October 30:Hampden County, (Massachu- 
setts) Teachers’ Association, high 
school building, Springfield, Mass. Miss 
E. L. Smith, Holyoke, Mass,. secretary. 

October 30: Middlesex County (Massa- 
chusetts) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston. F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose, president. 

October 30: Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, Teachers’ Association, Wor- 
cester. 

October 31-November 2: Rhode Island 
State Institute of Instruction, annual 
meeting, Providence. 


October 30: Hampshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Northampton. 
Superintendent A. B. Morrill, Eastham- 
ton, president. 

November 5-7: Northern Illinois each- 
ers’ Association, Joliet. I. I. Allison, 
chairman of i e executive committee, 
Joliet. 

November 6: Barnstable County [Mass.] 
Teachers’ Association, Hyannis. 

November 6: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. 

November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 

November 25: Eastern Division Teachers’ 
Association, Baker City, Ore. 

November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendle- 
ton; January 1-4: Western Division, 
Eugene. 

November 26: Southeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Independence. 
November 26-27: South Central Missouri 

Teachers’ Association, Seymour. 

November 26-27: Southwestern Kansas 

Teachers’ Association, Garden City. 


‘November 26-27: Western Kansas Teach- 


ers’ Association, McCracken. 

November 26-27: Northwestern Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Woton. 

November 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

November 27-28: Western Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, Mo. 

November 27-28: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Bonham. 

November 27-28: Lake Superior Teach- 
ers’ Association, Superior, Wis. 

November 28-30: South Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, Mountain 
Grove. 

November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 

November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 

Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

December 4-5: New Jersey High School 
Teachers’ Associaticn, Newark; W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton, president. 

Christmas week: Associated, Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. : 

On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 

tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 
December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CONCORD. At the closing session of 
the state teachers’ convention, held in the 
high school October 17, upon the report 
of the nominating committee, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
James E. Klock, principal of the Normal 
School, Plymouth; vice-president, Super- 
intendent Fred S. Libbey, Warner; sec- 
retary, Miss Harriet L. Huntress, Cun- 
cord; treasurer, the Hon. Channing Fol- 


som, Dover; additional members of the 
executive committee, Superintendent 
Charles Tracy, Claremont, Superintendent 
Ernest L. Silver, Rochester. 


At the third annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of School Superintendents, the 
following was the order: “The Kinder- 
garten as a Part of the Public School Sys- 
tem,’”’ Superintendent Louis J. Rundlett, 
Concord; “The Superintendent’s Rela- 
tions to His Teachers,’ Superintendent 
Charles Tracy, Claremont; “How to Se- 


lect Teachers,” Superintendent Thaddeus * 


W. Harris, Keene; “The Grading of 
Schools,” Superintendent E. L. Silver, 
Rochester; ‘‘Co-operative Investigation 
of the Son’s Educational Problems,” 
Superintendent George W. Whitcher, 
Durham. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club, at its meeting at the 
Brunswick October 17, presented the fol- 
lowing topics: “Our Educational Work in 
the Philippines” and ‘‘The Boston Meet- 
ing of the National Educational Associa- 
tion.” The first was discussed by Dr. 
Fred W. Atkinson, former superintend- 
ent of schools in the Philippines, and the 
meeting of the N. E. A. was attended to 
by Superintendent of Schools Edwin P. 
Seaver and Dr. Albert E. Winship. There 
were 113 members and guests present. 
President John Tetlow’ presided, and, be- 
sides the speakers, there were present, as 
guests, Stanley H. Holmes, superintend- 
ent ‘of schools of Haverhill, Superin- 
tendent Henry D. Hervey of Malden, and 
Professor Locke of the University of Chi- 
cago. These officers were elected: 
President, Paul H. Hanus; vice-presi- 
dents, Henry S. Pritchett, James W. 
MacDonald, and Maurice P. White; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Herbert L. Morse. 
The following new members were ad- 
mitted: Edward Dixon, superintendent, 
Orange; Nathaniel §. French, master 
Roxbury high school; Frank L. Kelley, 
principal Perkins grammar school, 
Brockton; Leonard J. Manning, head 
master Melrose high school; John P. 
Marston, principal Manning high school, 
Ipswich; Charles L. Reed, junior master 
Mechanic Arts high school, Boston. The 
treasurer reported a balance of $257.68. 
Memorials were presented and placed on 
the files of the club of the following 
members, who died during the past year: 
Warren Everett Eaton, first president of 
the New England Pedagogical Associa- 
tion, which later merged into the Massa- 
chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club; Nathaniel 
T. Allen of Newton, Thomas Emerson of 
Woburn, and the Hon. Frank A. Hill, 
Litt.D., of Brookline, ex-president of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club, and secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education. 

WORCESTER. The annual meeting 
and convention of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in this 
city Friday, October 30. The main body 
of teachers will meet in Mechanics hall, 
but there will. be sections in Washburn 
hall and the English high school. 

The business meeting will be in the 
morning at Mechanics hall, with Presi- 
dent Carroll D. Wright of Clark College, 
Mayor Edward F. Fletcher and Rev. 
Charles F Dole of Boston as the speak- 
ers of the occasion. In the afternoon 
the grammar school section, H. Scott 
Ward, of Athol, chairman, will meet in 
Mechanics hall; the primary section, M. 
H. Bowman, of Barre, chairman, will 
meet in the assembly hall of the English 
high school, and the high school section, 
W. E. Cate, of Spencer, chairman, will 
assemble in Washburn hall. There will 
be addresses on educational topics by 
eminent authorities of this and other sec- 
tions of the state. The addresses will be 
followed by discussion, in which all will 
be free to participate. 


HYANNIS. The Barnstable County 
Teachers’ Association will meet at the 
Normal school building, on Friday, No- 
vember 6, at 10.30 o’clock, A. M. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The New England 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, in annual convention October 17, 
held a business meeting, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, 
F. E. Lakey, Providence; vice-presidents, 
G. B. Kingsbury, Hartford, Ct., Miss May 
Fitzgerald, East Boston; secretary, Helen 
L. Follansbee, Towerville, Mass.; treas- 
urer, F. H. Read, Providence; finance and 
auditing committee, C. B. Ellis, Spring- 
field, E. S. Covell, Lowell, and J. D. 
Houston, Hartford, Ct.; resolutions, W. 
L. Anderson, Dorchester, Mass.; W. F. 
Gibson, Wilbraham, Mass., T. T. Wilson, 
Malden, Mass. Miss Mary A. Killpatrick 
of Lowell, Mass., gave the first address on 
“Commercial Geography,” and F. A. Tib- 
netts, Providence, and R. T. T. Wilson of 
Malden, Mass., led the discussion which 
followed. The subject of “Typewriting” 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 


Cc M 
ST. PAUL 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for 
delivery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
St. Paul, Brooklyn Rapid Transit, and Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respectfully solicit 
a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(= It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, »nd we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 

BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 

& Cc 


was handled by Miss Mary E. Kerwin, 
Providence, assisted by Miss Mary E. 
Donnelly, Providence, and W. W. Petrie, 
beverly, Mass.; “Penmanship,” by M. D. 
Fulton, Pawtucket, assisted by J. C. 
Moody, New Britain, Ct., and D. A. Casey, 
Woonsocket; ‘Bookkeeping,’ by G. B. 
Kingsbury, Hartford, assisted by J. D. 
Houston, New Haven, and W. F. Gibson, 
Wilbraham, Mass. C. C. Ramsey of Bos- 
ton at the afternoon session conducted a 
Round Table discussion of courses of 
study proposed at the meeting of the busi- 
ness section of the National Educational 
Association, Boston. On invitation of J. 
D. Houston, principal of the commercial 
department, New Haven high school, it 
was voted to hold the next annual meet- 
ing in that city. 


8 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


Small investors should get from 8 per ce: t. to 12 
per cent. on 90-day deposits. These bonds furnish 
that opportunity. They may be purchased in smal! 
denominations and paid for at once, or they may be 

aid for by daily, weekly, or monthly deposits. 

hey are amply secured. Write or call for bookkt 
explaining them, 
CHARLES C. KELLOGG, 


sept3-4t 131 Tremont St., Boston. 


INVESTORS! 


NOW is the time to buy. 
We have a stock that pays 
15 per cent.; is safe, and 
promises to do much better. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Providence New York Chicago San Francisco 


THE STUDY-GUIDE SERIES. 


Single copies, 50c 
Five copies or more, each ...... 40c. 
Special low price for large classes. 

A Guide to English Syntax (Ready Oct. 10th). 
A practical study of the Syntax of Irving’s essays. 
The Stage-Coach, and The Mutability of Literature. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. New edition, with specia, 
map of lyanhoe Land. 

Published by H. A. DAvipson, Albany, N. Y. 
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October 22, 1903. 


SOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Established 1887. 


LEWIS 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 


The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes ‘“ speculative 
investments” a specialty, is em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. In this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin. Same being satisfactory 
to you. a share of your patron- 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have a selected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one year on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices, 
which will be found both instructive and interest- 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for October 
are an article on ‘‘The Macedonian Strug- 
gle,’ by “An American Born in Turkey”; 


a fully illustrated study of ““Municipal Re- 
form and Social Welfare in New York,” 
by Dr. Edward T. Devine; illustrated ar- 
ticles on “Our Farmer Youth and the Pub- 
lic Schcols,” by Professor Willét M. Hays, 
and “ ‘Learning by Doing’ for the Farmer 
Boy,” by Superintendent O. J. Kern; 
“The Socialistie Legislation of New 
Zealand,” by Dr. Lucien C. Warner; 
“Trade-Unionism and Democracy in Aus- 
tralia,’ by “A Tired Australian,” and 
“The Future of Canada and Reciprocity 
with the United States,” by Eugene G. 
Hay. There are also brief illustrated ar- 
ticles on “Lord Salisbury as a Statesman,” 
and “Some Further Notes on the Pope’s 
Personality.” 


BANK PRESIDENTS OPINION OF THE 
CANADIAN KIES. 


“The scenery of Switzerland does not 
compare with the wild and rugged beauty 
to be seen along the route of the Canadian 
Pacific,” remarked President Schulte to a 
reporter for the Scimitar, yesterday after- 
noon. “I have traveled among the Alps 
'n the little European republic, and was 
much impressed by the imposing scenery 
‘o be found there. Books of travel teem 
with enthusiastic descriptions of the 
srandeur of that mountain range, and I 
believed when in Switzerland that I was 
viewing the grandest scenery in the 
world. My trip to the Northwest disil- 
lusioned me, however, and I am now an 
ardent champion of America’s title to su- 
premacy in the line of the beautiful and 
Picturesque in nature.’—From the Mem- 
phis Evening Scimitar, September 30, 


1903, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


(Continued from page 279.] 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. A New 
Series—-A New Method. “First Book in 
Hygiene—For the Little Folks.” Price, 
35 cents. “Graded Lessons in Hy- 
giene—A Complete Course in One Book.” 
Price, 60 cents. By William O. Krohn. 
Ph. D., author of “Practical Lessons in 
Psychology,” editor of The Child Study 
Monthly. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

In this new series of text-books on 
“Physiology and Hygiene’ Dr. Krohn sas 
recognized and supplied the need for sim- 
ple, clear, and interesting explanations of 
the laws and safeguards of health which 
grammar school children may easily grasp 
and understand. The chief purpose of 
these books is to impress upon children the 
necessity for right living, and to instruct 
them in the way to keep strong. They are 
not intended to be text-books of anatumy 
or physiology, although they  inciude 
enough information about these branches 
for a correct knowledge of the body's gen- 
eral structure and the most important 
functions of its principal organs. The 
facts given are in agreement with the re- 
sults of the most recent scientific investi- 
gations. The author treats the human 
body as normal and sound. This gives his 
books a certain freshness and wholesome- 
ness which make them attractive to teach- 
ers as well as scholars. Abnormal conidi- 
tions are regarded as indicating ignorance, 
carelessness, or life under wrong condi- 
tions. There are, perhaps, no other sub- 
jects adapted to children which demand 
such careful selection of material, or such 
tact in the treatment of material as ‘‘Phys- 
iology and Hygiene.’ Dr. Krohn has 
wisely omitted descriptions that are un- 
necessary and repellent, usually found in 
text-books of these branches. No child 
can read his books without having the 
spirit of antagonism he too often feels 
toward the laws which constantly check 
him in so many ways, changed into a 
warm and loyal friendship for nature. 
“Graded Lessons in Hygiene’ is intended 
for the pupiis of the intermediate grades, 
and has the advantage of giving a com- 
plete course in itself. It constitutes a one- 
book series, so that schools using it are 
not compelled to buy another book. It is 
written in a frank, conversational style 
which commands attention and arouses in- 
terest. In ‘‘Why We Eat,’’ foods are 
first discussed, and the question is asked 
and answered. ‘“‘The Temperance Ques- 
tion,” “Blood and Nerve,’ ‘‘Eye-Tests,” 
“Danger of Disease Germs,” ‘Physical 
fxercise Correctly Applied,’ ‘First Aid 
to the Injured,’’ and “Correlation’’ are 
other subjects discussed. ‘‘The First Book 
in Hygiene’ is especially for young child- 
ren, It is a primer of physiology, an in- 
itial book to guide the child to a right way 
of living at the time when he is beginning 
to form, his tastes and habits. The whole 
series is very valuable. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW. 
By Francis M. Burdick, LL. D., Dwight 
Professor of Law in Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School, New York. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Professor Burdick’s essentials of busi- 
ness law is not written for professional 
students of iaw, but for high school boys 
and girls. It shows how the rules of law 
governing the commonest business tran- 
sactions have been developed, and it tells 
what they are to-day. Every one of the 
numerous points of contact at which the 
average active citizen touches the legal 
requirements of business life is explained, 
analyzed and justified in this book. No 
high school student in our land has had a 
practical education who is left ignorant of 
the fundamental facts it presents. 


A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
Cyrus C. Adams, B. A., F. A. .G. S., cor- 
responding member of the Philadelphia 
Geographical Society; formerly president 
of the department of geography, Brook- 
lvn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
a Councilor of the American Geograph- 
ical Society. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Adams’s Commercial geography collates 
in the most teachable and wieldy form 
the significant facts relating to the present 
industrial development and commercial 
activities of all nations. It presents the 
bases of the science of commercial geog- 
raphy, the causes and laws of barter and 
exchange; the natural conditions that 
affect these—climates, soils, land surfaces, 
ocean currents, rivers, winds; the features 
that determine human settlements, cities 
and harbors, ete. Then, man himself; the 
human control of commerce—the influ- 
ences of race, government, and religion, 
with their converse impediments to trade; 
transportation—the various powers and 


facilities in actual use. The student is 
taught to apply all these basal principles 
to the several commercial peoples in turn 
as their industries are modified by the 
utility of the world’s resources. The prin- 
cipal study, of course, is of the United 
States. Throughout, the author has con- 
fined attention to those aspects that have 
a true pedagogical significance. The 
book’s crowning excellence is its maps, 
charts, and drawings, including twenty- 
one beautifully executed half-tone illus- 
trations of typical industries. 
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THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


FAY TEMPLETON AT THE COLUMBIA. 


Before a house which was packed from 
pit to dome, Miss Fay Templeton, called 
by the New York newspapers, the ‘“‘Duse 


of musical comedy,’’ made her first ap- 
pearance as a star before the Boston pub- 
lic at the Columbia theatre on Monday 
night, appearing as “Josey May,” rhe 
comic opera queen, in Sam §. Shubert, 
Nixon & Zimmerman’s elaborate musical 
extravaganza, entitled, “The Runaways.” 
Miss Templeton scored one of the greatest 
hits ever known in the stage annals of the 
city of Boston. Ona previous visit with the 
Weber and Fields organization, she had 
demonstrated her ability as a comedienne 
and an imitator, but neyer before had she 
been entrusted with the task of practically 
carrying an entire performance on _ her 
shoulders. Although there is an over- 
abundance of gorgeous scenery, a regular 
garden of Eden of pretty girls, dressed in 
the most stunning sartorial creations ever 
shown on the stage, and a number of 
clever comedians, dancers and singers, aid 
in contributing merriment to the per- 
formance, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the inimitable and unique Fay Tem- 
pleton is the great attraction. Miss Tem- 
pleton appears in a number of new imita- 
tions,--the principal ones being those of 
Lillian Russell, Mrs. Leslie Carter, 
Fougere, Lottie Faust, and Marie Cahill. 
“The Runaways” contains about twenty 
song hits, some of the most attractive 
being, “How I Would Write a Comic 
Opera,”’ “The Maiden and the Jay,”’ ‘‘For- 
ever and a Day,” “A Kiss for Each Day 
in the Week,” “Suzanna from Urbana,” 
and “Hiawatha.’’ From a scenic stand- 
point it must be said that the Messrs. 
Shubert, Nixon & Zimmerman have lav- 
ished money on the production and cos- 
tumes. There is a series of constant pic- 
torial changes, a blending of colors, mix- 
ing pale yellows with delicate violets, soft 
hues with dreamy blues, and gold and sil- 
ver backed up with dark colors, which is 
fascinating. The management requests 
that the public book seats as far ahead as 
possible, as the demand is extraordinary. 
The engagement is for four weeks, with 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 


THE GLOBE. 


Of egpecial interest to educational peo- 
ple, as showing what Dr. Holmes calls the 
value of blood and breeding, is the career 
of Victor Mapes, the brilliant manager- 
author, manager of the new Globe theatre 
in Boston, and author of the historic-pat- 
riotic play now running there. The play, 
it may be added, originally intended for a 
three weeks’ stay, has proven such a 
tremendous success that it will be con- 


tinued until further notice. Victor Mapes 


is but thirty-three years old, is a native 
of New York city; graduated from Colum- 
bia University, the first in his class; was 
a leading athlete; he established the in- 
tercollegiate record for the running broad 
jump, twenty-two feet eleven and one- 
fourth inches, which remained unbroken 
for nine years, and also held the college 
records for the 100 and 220-yard dashes— 
and has been in turn a newspaper re- 
porter on the New York Sun, under 
Charles A. Dana; a French university 
student at the Sorbonne University in 
Paris; a stage manager at the Lyceum 
theatre in New York; tha dramatic critic 
of the New York World, signing his criti- 
cisms with the pen name of “Sidney 
Sharp"; general stage-director and play- 
producer at Daly’s theatre, New York; as 
well as the author of a book entitled, 
“Duse and Her Art’; also author of 
stories, novelettes and sketches, which 
have appeared in various magazines. 
Perhaps the best known of Mr. Mapes’ 
family is his aunt, Mary Mapes Dodge, a 
delightful writer of infinite variety in sub- 
jects and pen names, and editor of St. 
Nicholas during the entire thirty years of 
the life of that magazine. Mr. Mapes’ 
great grandfather was General James 
Jonas Mapes, chief in command of the 
forces of New York state in 
the war of 1812, an intimate friend of 


Lafayette, who made several long visits 
at his home in New York, and presented 
him with a pair of his own pistols, as a 
souvenir of friendship. Mr. Mapes’ 
grandfather, Professor James Jay Mapes, 
was a scientist and an inventor, who, as a 
young man, entertained in his New York 
home the former King of Spain, Joseph 
Bonaparte, after the fall of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. Mr. Mapes’ father, Charles V. 
Mapes, is a noted scientist who has de- 
voted his life to the study of agricultural 
chemisiry. Two of his ancestors were 
officers in the Revolutionary war, and an- 
other ancestor was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


KEITH’S THEATRE. 


As the season advances tne shows at 
Keith’s actually gain in value, notwith- 
standing the strong bills given during the 


past six months, which have made the 
theatre the talk of the vaudeville profes- 
sion the country over. The bulletin for 
the week commencing October 26 con- 
tains the names of some of the best 
known entertainers in various lines in this 
country and Europe. George Primrose, 
the noted minstrel, is to make his debut 
as a variety star, accompanied by the 
Foley boys, who were the big feature ot 
the Primrose and Dockstader minstrels 
last season. The trio will introduce four 
great dancing numbers, viz.: “The Es- 
sence of Old Virginia,” “Jim Crow Buck,” 
the American double clog, and Mr. Prim- 
rose’s “Poetry of Motion.” Another 
European novelty act, the Brothers Silvas, 
who give a sensational equilibristic exhi- 
bition on unsupported ladders, will be 
seen in Boston for the first time. Some 
others on the list are: Bedini, the jug- 
gler, and a comedy assistant; A. D. Rob- 
bins, trick bicycle rider, just back from an 
extended tour of the music halls of Lon- 
don and the continental cities; John Gil- 
bert, monologue comedian; the Mitchells, 
a trio of lively colored comedians and 
dancers; Teresa Kay, who sings Scotch 
songs, and the DeMuths, whirlwind and 
eccentric dancers. Will M. Cressey and 
Blanche Dayne hold over for a second 
week, appearing in “Bill Biffin’s Baby.” 
one of the best rural comedies in their 
repertoire, and the manikins will be ex- 
hibited for the last times, making several 
changes. It looks like the banner show 
of the season to date. 


JORDANHALL. 


Boston is justly proud of the magnificent 
Jordan hall given to the New England 
Conservatory of Music by Eben D. Jordan, 
vice-president of this institution, which 
was formally dedicated October 20. It is 
not too much to say-that it is one of the 
most beautiful concert halls in the world. 
Messrs. Wheelwright & Haven, the archi- 
tects, were given, practically, carte blanche 
in the matter of construction, and the re- 
sult in acoustic properties and beauty of 
design in every particular is ideal. 

The magnificent organ, costing $20,000, 
was planned by our ablest local experts; 
the exterior design (Italian renaissance) 
was arranged by the architects of the 
hall, who closely followed the style of the 
famous organ in the Santa Maria Della 
Scala in Siena. 

The dedicatory exercises consisted of an 
organ selection by J. W. Goodaich, 
lections by the Symphony orchestra, as- 
sisted by Mme. Szumowska, the audience 
being one of the most notable Boston has 
even seen. After the dedicatory exercises, 
the guests inspected the new Conservatory 
building, probably the finest of its kind in 
America. 


A GROWING DEMAND. 


“The bond market has been quite active 
during the past week,’’ say Longley, Hale 
& Co., the bankers and brokers of 55 Con- 
gress street and 40 Water street, Boston, 
“and there now seems to be a grow- 
ing demand for gilt edge securities. As 
we stated a week ago, we think that now 
is the time to buy for investment. We 
think that this improvement is a result of 
the unsettled conditions of the stock mar- 
ket. There has been more demand during 
the past week for municipal and the bet- 
ter class of railroad bonds than during 
any previous week for the past six 
months. It is also our opinion that pur- 
chases from now on until the turn of the 
year can safely be made in the high-class 
investment stocks on all reactions for sub- 
stantial profits. We base our belief on the 
fact that the crops have turned out far 
better than expected, money is in more 
plentiful supply, and the tremendous de- 
cline in gilt edge securities the past few 
months has, we believe, fully discounted 
existing, as well as future developments. 
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The Song Method of 
Teaching Music in Schools 


From the 23d Annual School Report, 
Boston, Mass., March, 19V03: 


* The Director suggests, and the sug- 
gestion has my deliberate approval, that 
the Novello School Songs be supplied to all 
Primary Schools.” 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Schoc ls. 


The Novello Music Course, 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is compiled 
principally from the School Songs referred 
to above. It consists of a Manual of 
Graded Sight Singing Exercises, Primer, 
and Ist, 2d, and 3d Readers. These Read- 
ers comply with the New Course of Study. 


FIRST READER: Continuation of Manual 
and Primer. PakT I.—Unison Exercises and 
Songs, graded on the basis of rhythmic forms. 
PaRT II.— Two Part Exercises and Songs. 
Fulk-sougs a specia| feature. With a valuable 
appendix. 

SECOND READER: Two and Three Part 
Music. I. — Mostly Songs. PartT JI.— 
Three Part Music a:d many Exercises Liter 
ature and viography. 

THIRD READER: Just out. Three Part 
Music for unchanged voices. Songs by the 
classic composers, and the best of the folk- 
songs of all nations. Valuable meen ana 
references to literature and biograp 


A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Operettas 
and Cantatas sent gratis. Also sample 
copies (returnable) op receipt of appli- 
cation. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


21 East 17th Street New York 


COLLEGE NUTES. 


| iy order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


The trustees of Tufts College met Octo- 
ber 13 and elected the following officers: — 

President, Henry B. Metcalf of Provi- 
dence; vice-president, Tnomas H. Arm- 
strong of Waltham; secretary, Henry W. 
Rugg of Providence; treasurer, Newton 
Talbot of Boston; executive committee, 
Frederick W. Hamilton of Roxbury, 
chairman; President Elmer H. Capen of 
Tufts College, Byron Groce of Boston, 
Albert Metcalf of Newton, Thomas H. 
Armstrong of Waltham, Henry B. Wil- 
liams of Boston, Sumner Robinson of 
Boston, and Henry W. Rugg of Provi- 
dence, R. I.; committee on finance, J. 
Frank Wellington of Boston, J. Arthur 
Jacobs of Boston, Walter E. Parker of 
Lawrence, William W. Spaulding of 
Haverhill, and Arthur E. Mason of Bos- 
ton. 

For the past year an editorial commit- 
tee of the Alumni Aszociation of West 
Virginia University has bad in charge 
the compilation and publication of a his- 
tory of the se.en hundred and fifty grad- 
uates of the university. The book has 
recently been published, and it makes a 
remarkably fine showing for the State 
University. Among the graduates are 
five college presidents, forty-seven col- 
lege professors, three state superintend- 
ents of schools, ten normal school prin- 
cipals, twenty-five normal school teach- 
ers, ten bank cashiers, twelve judges, 
forty-five preachers, twenty-eight doctors, 
six United States army officers, one 
United States senator, four members of 
congress, one governor, onc attorney gen- 
eral, one state geologist, ten state sena- 
ters, thirty-five memiers of the house of 
delegates, sixty-five engineers (civil, me- 
chanical, mining), forty-three superin- 
tendents or principals of high schools 
and schools of similar grade, sixteen edi- 
tors, about twenty-five business men rnd 
farmers, and something more than 225 
lawyers. This list includes also the first 
sheriff of Manila, a clerk of the supreme 
court of the state, a clerk of the house of 
delegates, a chief mine inspector, a 
weather bureau director in South Amer- 
ica, and the most famous football coach 
in the United States. 


These alumni live in thirty-seven 
states, besides Austria, Mexico, Japan, 
Siam, India, the Argentine Republic, Bul- 


garia and the Philippine Islands. 

The list shows that thirty-seven of the 
graduates have died. 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., opened 
September 30, with a large number of 
students in attendance. The thirty-fifth 
year of this institution, which stands for 
the higher education of selected Negrg 
youth, opens auspiciously in many im- 


Your 


if Board the 


ONE PRICE to all Schools. 
for 100,000, and at the same price. 


W. HOLDEN, 
C. HOLDEN, See’y 


School Books last longer 


School Books transferred in Clean Covers 
School Books kept in Perfect Repair 


. School Books never get Soiled or Filthy 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 


Costs only $ per cent. of the value of the books 
Books made to last 50 per ct. to 100 per ct. longer. 


That it SAVES MONEY, the great growth 
of the business proves conclusively. 


Orders for 1,000 receive the same care and attention as those 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


portant respects, and bids fair to bea 


year of unusual fulfilment in the direction 
of solid work accomplished and high 
ideals scholarship and character 
realized. 

The new building for the Practice 
school and kindergarten to be opened in 
connection with the Normal department 
of Atlanta University, will be erected on 
the campus during the present school 
year. The fund for this building was com- 
pleted in May, $5,000 being furnished by 
George Foster Peabody, and an additional 
$5,000 by the General Education board 
through its secretary, Dr. Buttrick, while 
the remaining $5,000 was contributed by 
friends of the institution, largely through 
the efforts of the chaplain, Rev. Edward 
T. Ware. 

During the past summer two graduates 
of Atlanta University have been ap- 
pointed presidents of other colleges. 
William Henry Crogman (’76), for twenty- 
six years professor of Latin and Greek 
in Clark University, succeeds Rev. Dr. 
Melden as president of that institution. 
Professor Crogman is a man of wide cul- 
ture, high Christian character and rare 
judgment. Rev. James Albert Bray (’93) 
has been appointed president of Lane 
College, Jackson, Tennessee. Mr. Bray 
was for a number of years principal of 
the high school in Athens, Ga., a school 
of unusual excellence, and later, pastor of 
a church in Augusta. Both President 
Crogman and President Bray are destined 
to take high rank among the educators 
of the South. 

There is an increase, so far, of 120 stu- 
dents in the collegiate department of 
Oberlin College, an increase of two in 
the academy, and about sixty in the con- 
servatory. In all there are about 1,330 
students in the institution at the present 
time. 

The attendance in the seminary is 
larger than last year, there being thirty- 
nine in all the departments. Of these, 
eight are seniors, nine middlers, thirteen 
juniors, five pastorals, and four Slavic. 
Three of the new men are from Olivet Col- 
lege, three from Hartford Seminary, two 


Longley, Hale & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers 


40 Water St. 55 Congress St. 


BOSTON 


Commission Orders 
Executed on All Exchanges 


STOCKS 
BONDS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Interest allowed on deposits sub- 
ject to check. 


Weekly Market Letter and Bond 
List on application. 


Advice on market or individual 
stocks. 


from Oberlin College, ’03, and one from 
Fargo College. 

The report of the secretary of the stu- 
dent employment committve of Columbia 
University has been made public; it in- 
cludes the past academic year and tue 
summer session of 1902. During the year 
450 students applied to the committee for 
work, an increase of 222 over the preced. 
ing year; of this number, 50 were women. 
Before last year women students received 
from the committee no direct assistance. 
Of the 450 applicants, 273 reported their 
earnings on blank forms; of these, 43 re- 
ported that they had eained nothing 
whatever. Through tne employment ob- 
tained for them by the committee, the 
students earned $16,654.44, as against 
$6,459.68 earned the preceding year. The 
money the students earned on their own 
initiative amounted to $41,122.13, as 
against $9,204.50 in 1901-2. The total 
earnings amounted to $57,724.57, as 
against $15,664.18 for the year 1901-2. 
From the 273 reports for the academic 
year 1902-3, the average earnings of each 
student were found to be $144.95. Only 
110 students reported their summer earn- 
ings; of these, the average amount earned 
was $166.26. During the year 407 calls 
for student assistants were received; upon 
investigation 82 were found impracticable, 
and, of the remaining, 231 resulted in po- 
sitions. 

One man drove a truck until he could 
get something better to do. A law stu- 
dent earned $1,500 by managing a West- 
ern carriage factory during the summer. 
Another law man played in the orchestra 
of a theatre. The Columbia correspond- 
ent for a New York newspaper made 
$1,600 last winter; a manager of a yacht 
club earned $350 during the summer; an- 
other newspaper correspondent made 
$1,200; a life insurance agent cleared 
$700, and a Cuban earned $75 as an agent 
for a cigar company. In his conclusion, 
Reuben A. Meyers, the secretary, says 
that any man who does not intend to en- 
ter the medical school or the schools of 
applied science, and who has enough 
money to support himself for a half-year, 
may depend upon his being able to work 
his way through college for the remaining 
three and one-half years. He presupposes 
that the man has determination and a 
fair amount of ability. Mr. Meyers adds 
that the resources in New York for earn- 
ing money are unlimited. 
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The fine fraternity emblems, class pins, 
and so forth, made by Bunde & Upmeyer 
company, of Milwaukee, Wis., ere worn 
in all parts of the world. These manu- 
facturing jewelers enjoy a_ well-earned 
reputation for this kind of work, which, 
notwithstanding the excellence of qual- 
ity, is done by them at the most moder- 
ate of prices. 


LOW RATES WEST AND NORTH WEST. 

Via Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
railway, every day until November 30, 
1902. 

$33, Chicago to San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, and 
many other Pacific coast points. $30, 
Chicago to Salt Lake City, Ogden, Grand 
Junction, and many other points in Utah, 
Colorado, and Wyoming. Low rates to 
hundreds of other points. 

Through train service, Chicago to San 
Francisco. Only $6 for a double berth, 
tonrist sleeper, all the way. 

To the Northwest via St. Paul or via 
Omaha. Write to-day for folder. W. W. 
Hall, New England passenger agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. sep24-9t 


SCULPTURE AT THE LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION. 


The exposition at St. Louis will be rich 
in sculpture, for an appropriation of half 
a million dollars has been made to be 
expended under the direction of an ad- 
visory committee, composed of Augustus 
St. Gaudens, Daniel Chester French, and 
J. Q. A. Ward. Carl Francis Theodore 
Bitter, the chief of sculpture, has as- 
signed subjects to nearly every competent 
artist in the country. The general 
scheme which has been devised by Mr. 
Bitter and the gentlemen named is in- 
tended to develop the history of Lou- 
isiana territory, dividing figures and 
groups into four classes. The first class 
includes the original owners of the soil-- 
the animals that roamed the prairies and 
forests of the West. Then come the In- 
dians, or second owners, and after them 
the pioneers and explorers, the hunters 
and trappers, who wrested the soil from 
the red men, and finally the fourth and 
last group of the more highly civilized 
men of France, Spain, and the United 
States. 

The main entrance will be flanked with 
two pieces in marble representing 
“Sculpture,” by French, and “Painting,” 
by St. Gaudens. Further on in two 
niches will be statues of “Truth,” by 
Grafly, and “Nature,” by Philip Martiny. 
A large bronze composition representing 
“Inspiration,” by Andrew O’Connor, will 
surmount them. Other figures represent- 
ing various art periods as follows: “Clas- 
sic,” “Renaissance,” “Oriental,” and 
“Gothic,” will ornament the building. 

Festival hall, the exact centre of the 
“picture,” will be crowned with a large 
group representing Apollo and the Muses. 
The sculpture for the central cascade will 
be by H. A. McNeil. The fountain from 
which will issue the waters of this cas- 
cade will be known as “The Fountain of 
Liberty.” Twelve colossal groups sur- 
round its waters, springing from a niche 
surmounted by figures of Liberty, Truth 
and Justice, Liberty represented as 
standing with hands extended, pointing 
to the two side cascades, which symbolize 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The sculp- 
ture of these side cascades will be done 
by Isidore Kenti, and the torrents of the 
two great oceans will represent the sway 
of liberty extended by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase to all the domain from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

The colonnade of states will consist of 
fourteen seated statues of the states and 
territories embraced in the purchased 
territory. These statues will each occupy 
an exedra of 100 feet, and will be colossal 
in size. The exposition management 
hopes to induce the several states repre- 
sented to have them eventually cast in 
enduring bronze. 

At the end of the central lagoon, facing 
Art Hill, will stand the Louisiana Pur- 
chase monument. The monument will be 
a shaft 100 feet high, surmounted by a 
figure of Peace standing on a globe sup- 
ported by four figures, representing the 
East, West, North, and South. At the 
base of the monument there will be group 
compositions relating to historical epi- 
sodes of the Louisiana territory. 

At the end of the grand court, and near 
the main entrance of the exposition, will 
be a monument typifying “The 
Apotheosis of St. Louis,” by Charles H. 
Niehaus. On a massive architectural 
base is a heroic equestrian figure of Louis 
IX. of France, the patron saint of the 
city, attired in the armor of the thir- 
teenth century. In front of this figure 
are four youthful heralds, holding aloft 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
ography Manual ( Elements & Grammar Schoo) 
Accompany Language and Grammar. 
Macaulay’s Life Of 
The Conduct Of 
More Goops and How Not to Be Them.... 
First Lessons in Finance................... 
German pee ded 


The Ways of Yale in the Consulship of Plancus..... 
Laura Howe & 
First Steps in Public Speaking....................... 
The Bible in Browning 
Novello Music Course,— Primer, First, Second 
and Third 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Frye Ginn & Co., Boston. ate 
“ “ “ 
bury ( Ed.) “ “ “ 1.65 
Hanson “ “ -30 
Ruskin T. Y. Crowell & Co., N. Y. 85 
Watrous “ “ “ “ .°5 
Emerson “ “ 35 
Cook James Pott & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Burgess F. A St Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Cieaveland D. Appleton & Co., N. ¥. 1,25 

resden American Book Co. —- 
nch “ — 
Coleman “ “ 
Wilkins B. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. -75 
Waters Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. — 
Beers “ “ 1,00 
Hall Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1,50 
Hoss Crane & Co., Topeka. —_— 
Machen The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Howard Novello, Ewer & Co., N. Y. — 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Fine Arts Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


NO Ww IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur righ? along through the year. Mem. 
bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 


OF BOSTON, 


t TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


BOSTON 


Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’q’r. 


the crown and cross of the sainted king. 
At the foot of the equestrian statue, 
seated among proper accessories, is a 
figure typifying the city of St. Louis wel- 
coming her guests. 

Beyond the St. Louis monument, and in 
front of the buildings that flank the 
court, will be two colossal equestrian 
statues, one of Louis Joliet, by Phinister 
Proctor, and another of De Soto, by H. C. 
Potter. At the east and west courts, on 
Indian mounds, will be statues of two 
chiefs of the Indian tribes that disputed 
with the pioneers the owntrship of West- 
ern soil. One will be a Sioux chief, by 
Cyrus E. Dallin, and another a Cherokee, 
by Frazer, a pupil of St. Gaudens. The 
broad stairways of these courts will be 
flanked by portrait statues of the men 
who figured in the history of the purchase 
territory. Among them will be a seated 
figure of Jefferson, by Ward, and a 
similar figure of Napoleon, by French. 

In planning the sculptural decorations 
for the Fine Arts building at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair, two centaurs were 
included in the scheme. The chief of 
sculpture happened to have one such 
figure, a cast from a very familiar piece 
of ancient sculpture. He wished to ob- 
tain a cast of another centaur, the origi- 
nal of which is in the capitol at Rome, 
and of exquisite green marble. Owing to 
the strictness of the Italian government 
in regard to such matters, it seemed im- 
possible to obtain any copy of this, but, 
through the influence of friends, permis- 
sion has at last been secured to have a 
cast made of it for use in the decoration 
of the St. Louis Fine Arts building, and 
this will be the only copy permitted. It 
is a centaur of youthful appearance and a 
very gay and lively pose. It is regard°a 
as one of the most exquisite specimens 
extant of antique art. 


v 


Eben F. Phillips, who recently resigned 
his position as sub-master in the Con- 
cord, N. H., high school, has joined the 
educational department of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. He will represent this 
house in the states of Maine, New Hamp- 
Shire and Vermont. Mr. Phillips was 
graduated from Harvard in 1898. 


VARIETIES. 


Women with Greek noses are said to 
make good housekeepers, but it is safer to 
choose a woman with a good mother. 


Mrs. Winslow’s ‘Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
Softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
Wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

nelow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


A STRAIN OF HOPE ARISING. 


Though the voice of the pessimist is 
still heard in the land, there is also aris- 
ing a faint but increasing strain of hope, 
say Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers and 
brokers of the Exchange building, 53 


State street, Boston, in their weekly 
Market Letter. The conviction has 
spread rapidly that further market deter- 
ioration is morally impossible. Of course, 
with so many ci-devant millionaires 
crippled and with the “plain people” 
made very conservative by the happenings 
of the past year, the renascence of confi- 
dence is necessarily slow. America has 
eaten her pie and Wall street has suffered 
a@ most serious attack of indigestion. 
Caterer Morgan served up a most sump- 
tuous feast, and so long as underwritings 
were profitable, he was hailed as’ the 
greatest financial product of the age. 
Now that the gormandizers are suffering 
from the results of their greed, unwar- 
ranted attacks are made upon the great 
trust creator, and he is covered with the 
mud thrown by ungrateful investors. Li- 
quidation in Wall street is well nigh com- 
plete. Such business as was checked by 
Wall street’s spasm is picking up, and 
seldom in the history of financial mar- 
kets has a more attractive display of bar- 
gain investments been presented for 
public consumption. Specifically speak- 
ing, a large interest in Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit says that he has bought big 
blocks of the stock at ruling prices to av- 
erage what he had bought at around 
sixty-five. He says that he is perfectly 
satisfied with the purchases at the higher 
figure, and that he considers the stock 
bought at around thirty almost as a gift. 
He deciares that he will not let go of a 
single share under 125. This from an in- 
sider in the company is remarkable, and 
shows that the stock is intrinsically very 
cheap at going prices. Probably the first 
of the railroad stocks to turn and show 
strength will be St. Paul. This stock is 
known to have a Standard Oil backing. 
and when those magnates, who are alone 
able to turn the tide, are ready, St. Paul 
will advance by leaps and bounds. At 
135, St. Paul yields over five per cent. on 
the investment, which is a larger return 
than i+ has yielded for years. This 
means that it is intrinsically cheaper than 
it has been for years, although its price 
is still relatively high, taking actual fig- 
ures. We look for St. Paul to cross 150 
just as soon as the market turns. We 
believe it has been pounding on the bot- 
tom for the last two months. The 
shrewd speculator will pick up a few 
shares at the current level, before the ad- 
vance is under way. 


Barring Neither Gold Nor Silver the 
enam2l of the teeth is most valuable. 
Sozodont Powder does not scratch, Use 


it, 


AN AGENCY THAT 


Hornellsville, N. ¥.—Telegram.—Make immediate personal application, Hornellsville, kindergarten, 
public sehools, $400, recommended. Telegraph auswer.—To Elia 8. Webster, Hilton, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1903. 
Telegram.—Left Hilton to-night; arrive Hornellsville to-morrow morning 10.86.—Miss Webster, Aug. 
Miss Webster reached here upon the first train this moraing, and has been engaged. I thank vou for 
promptnegs in this matter.— Dr. Redman, Aug. 7. 
Long.distance telephone.—Supt. Redman of Hornellsville is here for a teacher peculiar 
ifications. Miss McMahon, your preceptress, just has them, and eo else on my list seems to fit. It is 
& great deal to ask, as we sent Miss McMahon to you last year; but will you release her? I will offer you 
as substitute Miss Snow, who will make personal application, and is, 1am eure yu will find, an unusualy 
desirable teacher.—To W. D. Si lt, clerk Board of Education, Boonville, N. Y., Sept. 2. 
Telegram.—We release Miss McMahon and engage Miss Snow as requested.—A/r. Sippell, Sept. 3. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, “tnd Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 

Recommends college and normal gradua specialists, and other teachers to colleges, bli d private 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. oO. phar, ‘Manager. 

‘ Le! with good general education wanted for department work in High 

PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory aabeta. and Colleges in 


Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
ae For further information, address 

OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Needs men for direct numination to employer. 
Established 1855. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Century Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN», Wash., Hyde Block. 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angel 
Send 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C, A. Bi g., Portland, Me. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Boston, Mass,: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 8 Third St. 
SAN FRADCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Bloc 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
Beacon St., Boston. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachérs in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


be EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Moinss, Iowa. 


Wi n sh : p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teacher 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Qa. 2 WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau |Any Suhscriber 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucation who would 
Established in 1889, like to hwe @ specimen copy of the paper 


Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommedated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
New ENGLAND PUuBLISHING Co.,, 


Wo, @1 EF, Oth St.. New Vork. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Teachers Wanted AMBBICAN TEACHERS” BUSEAU 


(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans. ::: : 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERMICE 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 
Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — THe Scenic Ling. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : 


J. C. CLAIR, New England Agent 
305 Washington Street, BOSTON 


For rates and all particulars, address 


A. H. HANSON, General Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO 
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J, B. Lippincott 
Company's 


School Books 


Arithmetics 


Lippincorr’s MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
LIPPINCOTY’S ELEMENT’Y ARITHMETIC 
LIpPINCOT?’s PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Histories 


MorRIs’s PRIMARY HISTORY 
MoRRIS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY 
MoRRIS’s ADVANCED HIsTorRyY 


Worcester’s School Dictionaries 


WORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


These are the best Dictionaries for school use. Try them. The schools of 
Washington, D C., are now using Thirteen Thousand Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionaries. 


Languages 
PATRICK’sS LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 
PATRICK’sS LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


Physiologies 
CUTTER’S BEGINNER’S PHYSIOLOGY 
CUTTER’s INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY 
CUTTER’s COMPREHENSIVE PHYSIOLOGY 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Government 
Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra 


Upon application we will send to any address full information as to terms of 
introduction of our books. Correspondence solicited 


J B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Twentieth Century Text-Books 


About Commerce 


An Elementary Commercial Geog- 


About Health 


First Book in Hygiene. 35 cents. 


raphy. By Cyrus C. ADAms, 


Grammar Schools. 


A Commercial Geography. By 
Cyrus C. Apams. $1.30. For 


High Schools. 


These books have met with im- 
mediate and unqualified success. 


Essentials of Business Law. By 


Francis M. Burpicx, LL. D., 
Dwight Professor of Law, Colum- 
bia University. $1.10. 

Of this work, it is sufficient to say 
that it maintains the high standard 
of the Twentieth Century Text- 
Books. 

It has been adopted by such in- 
stitutions as the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia; Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute; Dartmouth College, and 
leading High Schools throughout 
the country. 


B. A,, F.A.G.S. $1.10. 


Graded Lessons in Hygiene. 60 


cents. 

By Ww. O. Kronn, Ph. D., Presi- 

dent Department of Physical Cul- 

ture, National Educational Asso- 

ciation, 1903. 

The keynote of these books is 
Right Living and Good Health. 
They are fresh, stimulating, whole- 
some. 


“ Hygiene should be the chief end in 
teaching of physiology in our schools. 
Dr. Krohn’s method seems sensible and 
timely.”— PROFESSOR WM. T. SEDGWICK, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Tt is on the right line and will 
meet with great success.”—NEWTON C. 
DOUGHERTY, Superintendent of Schools, 
Peoria, Lil. 

Recently adopted at New Lon- 
don, Conn.; Concord, N.H.; East- 
port, Me.; Jersey City, N. J.; 
Wellesley, Mass.; Pottstown, Pa.; 
Montpelier, Vt., and many others. 


ALL INQUIRIES WILL HAVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A, I. + 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools % 


4 
Classic Stories for Boys and Girls : 
These stories are everywhere recognized as the best liter- 
ature for either entertainment or education that can be put g 
into the hands of young people. ® 
While carefully retaining all the elements of romance and + 
adventure, and omitting whatever might prove unwholesome, % 
or divert the purpose of the story, the author has,in asur- ¢ 
prising degree, preserved the unity, completeness, and spirit 
of the original. He has furnished such an account as will ¢ 
afford the youth of our day an intimate acquaintance with the 
heroic characters who have filled such an important place in 
the literature of the centuries. 
They are admirably adapted for school and library pur- 


poses or for supplementary use. The following titles are now 


published : — 
The Story of Siegfried | The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of King Arthur The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of Tristram The Story of the Aeneid 
The Story of the Faerie Queene 


All are attractively bound and profusely illustrated. The price of each is 
$1.00, net. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


2 THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
950 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


moss COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


cy This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
of the heel — a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will not slip 
on wet or polished surfaces. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 

have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

monTus by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon .S8t., Boston. 


WANTED A TRUSTWORTHY GENTLE- 
. man or lady in each county 
to manage business for an old established house of 
solid financial standing. A straight bona fide week! 

salary of $18.00 paid by check each Monday,with all 
expenses, direct from headquarters. Money ad- 
vanc.d for expenses. Enclose addressed envelope. 
Manager 360 Caxton Building, Chicago. octl-4t 


GOOD WRITING PAX 
Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship ago 


the great event to-day. 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is re} by the origipator and author. It imparts ease, 


rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen 


or longhand or shorthand. 


It is adapted for people who think and Work, ‘nt? sesityan 


energy. It trains 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 
* Bixler’s Physical Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and muscle 
power in rapid writing. The price ts $., 60 pp, fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a hundred times the 
price to those who think, and worth nothing to lazy people. 


Get the book and the epoch of your life poor ana 


does it in 100doses. Affordsa 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and boukkeeping a “ joy 
forever.” The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practical school in the land ; 
10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this one and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 

—oflice clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people— 


It reaches all classe Fou were te t taught right ; seasten and publishers taffied you 


with beautiful copper plate engravings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 
Such training has but one effect — failure. Testimonials in 10,000ds. 


Bixler Printing Department 


and benefits all. hy are you a poor writer? 


We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
print Prices low and workmanship the 
very best. e 


do fine embossing, and only one 


printing house out of a thousand can do it. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de- 
gree of skill is yr ssepvene? | for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. Profes. 


sional printing for teac 


ers a speciaity. Let us hear from you, please. 


. a s We print the best for the money. As teachers we 
Bixler S Schoo Souvenirs know what you want. Beautiful designs, low prices, 

prompt work. Nothing is more pertinent to the 
occasion than these souvenirs for scholars on last day, holiday or any important period in school life. 
Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve- 
nir, according to style. Only one style toeach order. Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor- 


ner Souvenirs. 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 


cNIVK: RSPLY Write for Calalogues, 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27-29 West 23d St. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES, 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


COMPANY v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<-— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR'KLYN Y.) COM’L HIGH SCHOOL. 


“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,’ 276 
pp., $1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y. 


GIMPLIFIED SHORTHAND. Copyright 1903. 191 pp. 


The best book for schools and home study. To 
introduce this book, I will give lessons by mail at 
moderate rates. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Author, 31st and 
Cumberland Sts,, Philadelphia Penna, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and trait- 

ing cf teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, M488. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. @. Boros, A.M. 


QUTE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. For catalogues address the 

Principal. P. 

NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrew 


O Peoweanw, Princine' 


Ww HEN corresponding with our advertisers, 
please mention this jourhal. 
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